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integrity of the maker... 
the practical measure of candle quality! 
Canon Law explicitly defines 
the acceptable minimum in 
liturgical candles...implicitly 
recommends the finest purity 
and ingredients throughout. 
For the busy pastor, the 
practical standard of measure- 
ment is the known integrity 
of the maker...the proved 
quality of his products. 
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NATIVITY KERYGMA!? 


—#HRIST IS BORN. 
He is born to us. And, He is born today. For Christmas is not merely 
a day like every other day. It is a day made holy and special by a 
sacred mystery. It is not merely another day in the weary round of 
time. Today, eternity enters into time, and time, sanctified, is caught 
up into eternity. Today, Christ, the eternal Word of the Father, who 
was in the beginning with the Father, in whom all things were made, 
by whom all things consist, enters into the world which He created in 
order to redeem His creatures who were ungrateful for so great a gift. 

Therefore, holy Church exults, as the angels come down to an- 
nounce not merely an old thing which happened long ago, but a new 
thing which happens today. For, today, God the Father makes all 
things new, in His divine Son, our Redeemer, according to His 
words : ecce nova facio omnia. 

Therefore, the Church on earth joins with the Church in heaven 
to sing one same song, the new song, the canticum novum which the 
prophet commanded all to sing after the world should have been 
redeemed by the Christ, whose ancestor he knew, by revelation, that 
he should be. When David cried out: “Sing unto the Lord a new 
song,” he was thinking of the songs the Church would sing on this 
day in her liturgy, as she proclaims to the whole world the day of 
salvation and eternal bliss. For, as St. Leo says: “Today there has 
shone upon us a day of new redemption, a day restoring that which 
was long lost, a day of bliss unending.” 

So, with the Alleluia of victory, the triumphant cry of Easter on 
her lips, the Church renews the mystery in which death is conquered, 
the power of the devil is broken forever, and sins are forgiven: the 

1 Author's Note: Christianity is not so much a body of doctrine as the revela- 
tion of a mystery. A mystery is a divine action, something which God does in 
time in order to introduce men into the sanctuary of eternity. Being a religion 
of mysteries, Christianity is a religion of facts — divine facts, divine actions. 

In celebrating the mysteries of Christ as they recur in time, the Church first 
of all announces these events: “Christ is born!” “Christ is risen!” She proclaims 
them, as a herald proclaims the triumphal entrance of a victorious king into a 
city. Her announcement, her proclamation of the divine event, is a work which 
she entrusts to her “heralds,” her apostles, her preachers. Christianity is thus 


essentially kerygmatic : the priest is a herald, kerux, an angel of the Lord of 
Hosts, a voice crying out in the desert : “Make straight the ways of the Lord.” 
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mystery of the death and resurrection of the Savior who is born to 
us on this day. 

Today the Church sings: Dies sanctificatus illuxit nobis, which 
means: A day of salvation, a day sanctified by mystery, a day full of 
divine and sanctifying power, has shone upon us. And she continues 
(let us see the whole text): “Alleluia, Alleluia: A sanctified day hath 
shone upon us: come ye gentiles and adore the Lord: for this day a 
great light descended upon the earth.” 

The Church summons all the world to adoration as she prepares 
with great solemnity to announce the words of the Gospel in her 
third Mass. This is the Prologue of John, in which with mighty power 
given him from God the greatest evangelist proclaims that the Word, 
who was in the beginning with God, is made flesh, and dwells among 
us full of grace and truth. 

At Christmas, more than ever it is fitting to remember that we have 
no other light but Christ, who is born to us today. 

Let us reflect that He came down from heaven to be our light, and 
our life. He came, as He Himself assures us, to be our way, by which 
we may return to the Father, by which we may know Him, in the 
Father and ourselves in Him, that, thus, knowing and possessing 
Christ, we may have life everlasting with Him in the Father. “For 
this is eternal life, that they may know thee, Father, the one true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent” and again “As many 
as received him he gave them the power to be made the sons of God.” 

Having realized, once again, Who it is that comes to us, and having 
remembered that He alone is our light, let us hasten to receive Him 
and let us come together to celebrate the great mystery of charity 
which is the sacrament of our salvation and of our union in Christ. 
Let us receive Christ that we may in all truth be “light in the Lord” 
and that Christ may shine not only to us, but through us, and that we 
may all burn together in the sweet light of His presence in the world: 
I mean His presence in us, for we are His Body and His holy Church. 

As St. Paul says (and we sing this in one or other of the epistles 
today): “In these days, God hath spoken to us in his Son, whom he 
hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the world: 
who being the brightness of his glory and the figure of his substance, 
and upholding all things by the word of his power, making purgation 
of sins, sitteth on the right hand of the majesty.” 
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And in another place the same apostle says: “God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus.” 

Christ, light of light, is born today, and since He is born to us, He 
is born in us, and therefore, we also are born today. That is to say, 
our souls are born to new life and new light, by receiving Him who 
is the Truth. For Christ, invisible in His own nature, has become 
visible in our nature. 

What else can this mean, except that first He has become visible 
as man and second He has become visible in His Church? In other 
words, He wills to be visible in us, and to live in us, and work in us, 
and save us through His secret action in our own hearts and the 
hearts of our brothers. So, we must receive the light of the newborn 
Savior by faith, in order to manifest it by our witness and by the 
works of our charity towards one another. 

These two things, this witness and this charity, are united together 
in the greatest of all our acts of worship in which we celebrate 
together the divine mysteries, thus proclaiming our faith, and receiv- 
ing into our midst Him who is the fountainhead of our faith as well 
as its object, and giving Him, as it were, to one another, in the 
fraternal charity which unites us in the bonds of peace. For after 
Christ has been born in our hearts, He reaches out to Himself in the 
heart of our brother by the love of His own Spirit, and binding 
Himself, as He is in us, with Himself, as He is in our brother, He 
restores us, in that same Holy Spirit, to the embrace of the heavenly 
Father. 

We are born today in Christ, to this embrace and to this peace. 
Can it be surprising that we feel in our hearts the exultation of the 
divine light which streams into our spirit from the presence of the 
newborn Savior and transforms us from glory to glory in His image? 

This is the mystery of light which shines upon us today and which 
the Church everywhere proclaims in her sacred chants and texts. 
Tu lumen, tu splendor Patris she sings at Lauds, not only addressing 
Him who is before her mystically, but also pouring forth the light 
and splendor of God that radiates from Him within her own heart. 
And notice, this splendor does indeed shine in the heart of every one 
of us who has received baptism, the sacrament of light. It shines 
more brightly in all of us who have come from the altar of God where 
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we have been inebriated with the fire of the Holy Spirit, filling the 
sacred chalice, and blinded by the glorious light from the most 
blessed body of the Savior whom we have received into our hearts. 

Indeed, the chalice of salvation has come to us overflowing with 
divine fire and the body of the Lord has burned away the darkness 
and impurity of worldliness that kept us from seeing the One who 
dwells in the midst of us, though so often we know Him not. “Our 
God is a consuming fire.” 

Therefore, in her various orations, the Church prays in the fol- 
lowing words : “O God, who hast made this most holy night to shine 
forth with the brightness of the true light, grant we beseech Thee that 
we may enjoy His happiness in heaven, the mystery of whose light we 
have known on earth. . . . Grant that we who are bathed in the 
new light of Thy Word made flesh, may show forth in our actions that 
which by faith shineth in our minds. . . . Grant of Thy bountiful 
grace that through this sacred communion in mystery (Aaec sacro- 
sancta commercia), we may be found conformed to Him in whom 
our substance is united to Thee. . . . May our gifts, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, be agreeable to the mysteries of this day’s Nativity, 
and ever pour down upon us peace: that even as He who was born 
Man shone forth also as God, so these earthly fruits may bestow upon 
us that which is divine.” 

In all these prayers, the Church plunges us into the Light of God 
shining in the darkness of the world, in order that we may be illumi- 
nated and transformed in the presence of the newborn Savior, and 
thus that He may be born and truly live in us by making all our 
thoughts and actions light in Himself. 

What joy, then, that He who dwells eternally in the inaccessible 
light and peace of the Father has left the throne of His glory and 
desceided to be one of us! Or rather, without leaving the bosom of 
the Father, veiling the too brilliant light of His glory in the cloud of 
human nature, He who is enthroned above the cherubim takes up 
His abode among us in a poor manger. 

This Child whom the shepherds, dazzled by the brilliance of the 
angelic host, can scarcely see in the darkness of the cave lit by 
Joseph’s lantern, this Child is (by His divinity) the Ancient of Days, 
the creator and judge of heaven and earth, of whom the prophet 
Daniel wrote: “I beheld till thrones were placed and the Ancient of 
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Days sat, his garment was as white as snow, and the hair of his head 
like clean wool; his throne like flames of fire: the wheels of it like a 
burning fire. A swift stream of fire issued forth before him : thousands 
of thousands ministered to him and ten thousand times a hundred 
thousand stood before him.” 

This, indeed, is the vision of the divinity of the Word who, in His 
human nature, lies here helpless in the dark. But the Son of Man, 
who is here born, is Himself the Word, consubstantial with, the 
Father. To this only-begotten Son, who is equal to the Father in all 
things as God, but less than the Father in so far as He is man, all 
power is given by the Father. So, Daniel says again : 

“T beheld therefore in the vision of the night, and lo one like the 
Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, and he came even to the 
Ancient of Days and they presented him before him, and he gave 
him power and glory and a kingdom, and all peoples, tribes and 
tongues shall serve him, is power is an everlasting power that shall 
not be taken away and his kingdom that shall not be destroyed.” 

This, then, is the King promised from the beginning of the world 
and of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 

Do not be afraid of Him. God has emptied Himself and come to 
us as a child, in order that we who have not been saved by fear, but 
only destroyed by it, may now take heart and be saved by confidence. 
In “emptying Himself” and taking the form of a servant that is human 
nature, the Lord laid aside His majesty and His divine power, in 
order to dwell among us with all His divine goodness and mercy. 

Hear what the Fathers say: “The power of God had appeared 
before in the creation of the world, and His wisdom in the govern- 
ment of that which He had created: but the kindness of His mercy 
now appears most clearly of all in His humanity. He has made Him- 
self krown to the Jews in signs and wonders. . . . But the Jews 
were crushed by His power and the philosophers who sought impu- 
dently to penetrate secrets of His majesty were blinded by His glory.” 

These are the words of St. Bernard. Neither power nor glory, then, 
can save us: for if the power and glory of God reveal themselves to 
our naked eye we will be blinded by their light and consumed by 
their fire. 

Wh: ‘nen can be done? St. Bernard cries, as the Church too 
cries out from age to age: “Let Thy goodness then appear, O Lord, 
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that man, who is created in Thy image, may be conformed to it.” 
Appareat Domine bonitas, cui possit homo qui ad imaginem tuam 
creatus est, conformari. 

We have seen that God has indeed answered this prayer, for all 
His goodness and all His love and all His mercy, which we were 
unable to see in the fearful storm upon Sinai or in the desert whirl- 
wind that punished sinners, in the time of Moses, all the gentleness 
of the great God has appeared to us in Christ. Apparuit benignitas et 
humanitas salvatoris nostri Dei! 

The Child that lies in the manger, helpless and abandoned to the 
love of His creatures, dependent entirely upon them to be fed, and 
clothed and sustained, remains the Creator and Ruler of the universe. 
Yet, in this human nature of His, He wills to be helpless, and truly so. 
For here is no mere matter of appearances. The poverty of the Child 
and of His mother, their loneliness and dereliction at Bethlehem, 
their need for food and clothing and support, these are all as real as 
our own needs and our own limitations. 

And why? Above all, because of the reality of His love. He has 
embraced our poverty and our sorrow out of love for us, in order to 
give us His riches and His joy. And He has become as poor as the 
poorest of us, that no man may be held back from Him by fear. For, 
the love with which this divine Child loves us is truly the love of a 
man-child, but also, and just as truly, the love of our Savior and of 
our God. The arms with which He embraces us are not strong enough 
to harm any man, though they are the arms of God. 

What could be more evident than that God, who loves us, and who 
hates nothing that He has made, does not desire to hurt us? Can God 
will anything but our good? No, it is we who plunge to our own 
destruction by flying from His love. 

Let us then, in the words of the apostle, “deny ungodliness and 
worldly desires and live soberly, justly and godly in this world, look- 
ing for the blessed hope and coming of the great God and our Savior, 
Jesus Christ : who gave himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity and might cleanse to himself a people acceptable, a 
pursuer of good works.” 

But St. Paul speaks here of another coming of the Lord, at the last 
judgment : for the Church would have us remember that without the 
consummation of Christ’s work on earth, its beginning would have 
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no meaning. The sacred body which the Savior of the world took to 
Himself in the womb of the Virgin Mother has risen from death and 
reigns over heaven and earth, enthroned at the right hand of the 
Father. The Child whom we contemplate in mystery this day lives 
in fact in the bosom of the Father where He is ever begotten anew in 
the “day” of eternity, and where He governs the course of the world 
and of men’s lives with omnipotent mercy. 

He who is at once a Child and a King, and an Infant, and the 
Ancient of Days, looks with calm eyes upon the future day in which 
He shall give our flesh its share in His final victory over death. In 
that day, He who was once born to earth and time in a mortal body 
will clothe our mortality with incorruption. For “the trumpet shall 
sound and the dead shall rise again incorruptible and we shall be 
changed.” For God became man in order that men might become 
gods. 

If we wish to see Christ in His glory, we must recognize Him now 
in His humility. If we wish His light to shine on our darkness and His 
immortality to clothe our mortality, we must suffer with Him on 
earth in order to be crowned with Him in paradise. If we desire His 
love to transform us from glory to glory into His perfect likeness, we 
must love one another as He has loved us, and we must take our 
places at that blessed table where He Himself becomes our food, 
setting before us the Living Bread, the Manna which is sent to us 
from heaven, this day, to be the life of the world. 

Jesus, who has come to nourish our spirit with His own body and 
blood, does so not to be transformed into us, but in order to transform 
us into Himself. He has given Himself to us in order that we may 
belong to Him. For the center of this great mystery is the eternal 
Father’s design to reestablish all things in Christ. This, says St. Paul, 
is the “mystery of His will . . . in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, to reestablish all things in Christ, that are in heaven and on 
earth.” 

This Child and Redeemer who comes amid the songs of angels to 
answer the prayers of all the patriarchs and prophets, and to satisfy 
the unrecognized longings of the whole lineage of Adam, exiled from 
paradise, comes also to quiet the groanings of all creation. For, the 
whole world has been in labor and in mourning since the fall of 
man. The whole created universe, with all its manifold beauty and 
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splendor, has travailed in disorder longing for the birth of a Savior. 
“Every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain even untilnow .. . 
for the expectation of the creature waiteth for the revelation of the 
sons of God.” 

The patriarchs and prophets prayed for the coming of Christ in 
Bethlehem, and this first coming did not silence the groanings of 
creation. For, according to the words of the apostle, which we have 
just heard, while man waited for the birth of Jesus in Judaea, the 
rest of the universe still waits for the revelation of Christ in His 
Church. 

The mystery of Christmas therefore lays upon us all a debt and 
an obligation to the rest of men and to the whole created universe. 
We who have seen the light of Christ are obliged, by the greatness 
of the grace that has been given us, to make known the presence of 
the Savior to the ends of the earth. This we will do not only by 
preaching the glad tidings of His coming, but above all by revealing 
Him in our lives. 

Christ is born to us today, O my brothers, in order that He may 
appear to the gentiles through us. This one day is the day of His 
birth, but every day of our mortal lives must be His manifestation, 
His divine epiphany, in the world which He has created and 
redeemed. Thomas Merton 


THE PROBLEM OF GOD 
IN THE WORLD TODAY 


ATHER Hans Urs von 
Balthasar’s Science, Religion and Christianity,' published last winter, 
has as yet received very little attention, undoubtedly because of the 
inevitable time-lag in the reviewing of important works. Its English 
title would not necessarily commend it to “liturgists,” nor would the 


1 Newman Press, Westminster, Md., $3.50, translated from the original 
German Die Gottesfrage des heutigen Menschen by Hilda Graef. 
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fact that it is far from easy reading commend it to the overworked 
-— a class which would seem to include the majority of WoRSHIP 
readers. 

Yet the book is, it seems to me, a work of transcendent importance 
for all of us who are trying to live the faith and present it to others, 
whether as pastors, parents, teachers or writers. For in it Fr. Bal- 
thasar faces squarely the central question that we all keep asking 
ourselves, the question that has been approached from so many 
angles in recent Timely Tracts: How can we present the life of the 
Church, centered in her worship, to people today so that they will 
see it for what it is? 

And he faces this question in a way that rings so true to my own 
experience that, in spite of my obvious inadequacy to discuss the 
book critically from the philosophical or theological points of view, 
I feel that to bring it to the attention of my fellow readers of WoRSsHIP 
is nothing less than a duty.” 


THE TRADITIONAL “COSMOLOGICAL” OUTLOOK 
The book begins by pointing out that, if Christianity is to present its 
message to men so that they can really receive it, it must do so in 
terms of their general outlook on life and the cosmos (a dynamic 
application of the principle that “grace builds on nature’”’). 

Today the world outlook which has been that of mankind for 
many centuries is vanishing and being replaced by a quite different 
one. Our task, then, is not to cling to the old outlook — which is not 
essential to Christ’s message and life, although it was that in which 
Christianity first went to work, and that in terms of which Christians 
have thought and acted for so long. The truth and life which Christ 
has entrusted to His Church to proclaim and to communicate are 
transcendent to any particular outlook or civilization or culture. 

Our task, therefore, is to assess the “preparations for the Gospel” 
in the new outlook and to try so to present and to live the unchanging 
truth of Christ that men of today will be able to receive it and 
welcome it. And this may well mean that aspects of Christian truth 


and life which, though always present and implicit, have been under- 
* Presenting the main lines of the book in a few pages cannot give any idea 
of the closely woven and carefully documented thought of Fr. Balthasar, nor 


of his occasional very moving eloquence. I only h to interest the reader 
sufficiently to move him to read the book for himself. 
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emphasized and neglected in recent centuries, may once again shine 
out in their full splendor.* 

Fr. Balthasar calls the old outlook the “cosmological,” since, 
whatever particular philosophy or culture it was embodied in, it 
saw all reality as making up one ordered whole. Men looked up to 
the “higher powers” and to God, they looked out at their fellow men, 
they looked down on their fellow creatures, and saw themselves 
securely situated in a hierarchically ordered scale of being. Divine 
truth and beauty were seen as coming down through ordered levels 
to give meaning and status to everything. 

Man’s task was somehow to follow out the divine order and to 
embody it in human life and society. 

But the discoveries of modern science and the theories derived 
from them, together with many other factors, have shattered this 
cosmic unity. 

The God who laid it out and who almost seemed a part of it 
(though of course Christian theology could never affirm such a 
thing) has disappeared. Men are more aware than forinerly of their 
physical solidarity with the universe, but they feel themselves stran- 
gers in it — cut off from other beings, which no longer seem to be 
“fellow creatures,” by the very fact of having risen, in the process of 
evolution, “from the ranks,” to a position of isolation. 

Man himself has now become the focus of man’s interest and 
search for security — and so Fr. Balthasar calls the new outlook the 
“anthropological.” But men find little comfort in themselves and 
their humanness, for they have nothing to measure their own worth 
by. Man is all that can be counted on. But what is man? 


THE NEW “ANTHROPOLOGICAL” OUTLOOK 


Fr. Balthasar’s analysis of the changed “feel” of our times — which, 
certainly, those of us who are over forty are acutely aware of — 
sheds light on many phenomena : today’s passion for “security”; the 


* Our times are, obviously, times of transition from the one outlook to the 
other. The change, with all the tensions it produces, affects not only people 
outside the Church, but all of us, in different ways and to different degrees. 
Our task is, surely, to think out, in prayer and submission to the mysterious 
over-ruling of God’s Providence, what elements in our way of thinking and 
acting are not essentially related to the truth and life of Christ or to the essence 
of the philosophia perennis of Christian thought, and to be willing to let these 
go in order to interpret and serve our times according to the mind of Christ. 
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state of anxiety which doctors now assume to be practically universal 
in our country ; the “revival of religion” — at once a search for God 
and a desperate clinging to old securities; even the fact that com- 
rounal singing is no longer spontaneous, either in church or else- 
where. People who feel isolated, stranded, insecure, do not sing 
spontaneously ; they have to make a special effort. 

And this analysis would also seem to indicate why so much recent 
Catholic effort toward fostering appreciation of the worship of the 
Church and participation in it, and along the lines of social action, 
has borne comparatively little fruit. 

Have we not been explaining, presenting, urging the liturgy and 
a “liturgical life” mainly from the vanishing “cosmological” outlook 
— indeed precisely as being the divinely worked-out complement of 
that outlook? Have we not been making a return to that outlook the 
prerequisite for understanding the liturgy — lamenting the fact that 
people no longer live in accordance with the rhythms of nature, 
that city-dwellers have so little familiarity with trees and grain and 
vines and animals? 

Have we not been trying to rebuild Christian life on a natural 
foundation — not in the sense of seeking out the dynamic possi- 
bilities of our age, but in the sense of trying to re-establish the 
cosmological pattern of a stable structure of family or community 
life on which to erect a Christian structure? 

If we have thus been thinking and working in a vanishing context, 
no wonder that so many of our efforts seem to be fruitless or to 
miscarry. 

We need, then, to examine the mentality of modern man to dis- 
cover not only its dangers but its possibilities — the particular 
“preparations for the Gospel” which it affords. 

After all, we share in this mentality ourselves. Our special training 
in the ways of thought of the Christian West may work to keep us 
more “cosmologically” minded ; but that same special training, since 
it has been a training in human knowing and since it has also been 
education in the essential message of Christ and the Church which 
transcends all cultures and purely human modes of thought, should 
enable us the more easily to discern the possibilities, negative and 
positive, of the present “anthropological” outlook — on material 
nature, on man himself, and on God. 
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MAN’S OUTLOOK ON MATERIAL NATURE 





First, what are the dangers and the potentialities of the way men 
now look at material nature? Few people today find anything 
“numinous” in the material world ; farmers and factory-hands alike, 
they take nature matter-of-factly as something to be used by man to 
satisfy his needs, wants, curiosity, pleasure. They even look at human 
nature in the same way, as something that can be analyzed and 
tinkered with to suit human convenience. 

But they are at once fascinated and terrified by man’s new mastery 
of material forces. They feel that there is something to be feared, not 
only in the obviously terrible potentialities of the “atomic age,” but 
in the universe itself. (There is practically no science fiction, for 
instance, which pictures the universe as being friendly to man, or 
the effects of modern technology as being ultimately “humanizing.”) 

We Christians can recognize the real source of this ambiguous 
“ attitude : there are indeed demonic possibilities in our use of nature 
and human nature. All creation and our own bodies also are in 
“slavery to corruption.” 

The dominion given man over the material world, if it is to be 
rightly or even safely used, must be that of a steward under God, 
entrusted with the responsibility of administering the goods and 
potentialities of nature for the good of all mankind, for that of nature 
itself, under God and for His glory. Moreover, because of the Fall, 
his dominion must be that of a humiliated ruler, carrying out his task 
in toil and pain. 

The Christian can exercise this difficult ministry “in hope.” And 
he can believe that his toil and effort, which seem so futile, are some- 
= how contributing to the divine work of saving the world. 

Here is one aspect of the layman’s role in particular to which we 
all surely need to devote more thought and more prayer. Young 
people should be shown, by the whole trend of their education, that 
the layman’s task today is not the simple one of “getting a (good) 
job” to keep himself alive and out of trouble on the way to heaven 
and to make money to support “good works.” 

His work is, rather, to give himself according to his talents and 
capabilities, to share the fearful responsibility and the common task 
of mankind today — that of administering the goods of the world 
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and the potentialities added by modern science, for the good of man- 
kind and of nature itself, under God. 

He must enter fully into this task, with all that it implies of effort 
and pain and cooperation with other people — not withdrawing into 
any other-worldly escapism.* 

It may seem as if the individual were powerless today, yet the in- 
creasing specialization of work means that more and more each man 
can bring the weight of his whole personality and outlook on life to 
bear on the common task. And Christians who thus give themselves 
self-effacingly, patiently, consistently to their work, cooperating with 
others in teams, conferences, organization, will be entering into the 
possibilities of the modern outlook on nature, redeeming it from 
within. 


MAN’S OUTLOOK ON MAN 


What are the potentialities in modern man’s new awareness of other 
men and his solidarity with them as strangers together in a strange 
universe? 

The very fact that man feels so isolated in the universe means that 
personal “meeting” between human beings is becoming increasingly 
important in thought and life. This reality which philosophers and 
high-brows call the “I-Thou relationship,” “dialogue,” “encounter” 
is experienced by men of all degrees of culture, in all occupations, as 
the most important and vital fact of daily life and work. 

But the other aspect of this modern search for “communication” 
and “togetherness” is the realization of its futility. Like people forced 
to live together too intimately in an overcrowded apartment, men 
today are becoming annoyed, disgusted with one another and with 
themselves. Sartre said explicitly that “hell is other people” — but 
how many ordinary men and women feel much the same thing fairly 
frequently? 

Where are the “preparations for the Gospel” in this ambivalent 
attitude? We can certainly recognize in the modern search for com- 

*This duty does not, of course, in any way prejudice the contemplative 
vocation. As will be seen in what follows, it implies the absolute necessity of 
contemplation in every Christian life. And the contemplative orders today, 
responsive as they are to the call of the Spirit, are emphasizing the fact that 


their task of prayer and penance is in solidarity with the task of Christians “in 
the world” and with that of all mankind. 
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munication and unity the effect — even though in many ways dis- 
torted — of the leaven of nineteen centuries of Christianity. The 
Church has been telling men for centuries the priceless value of each 
human person ; she has been telling them that they are all brothers. 

We Catholics are, then, bound in a special way to prepare our- 
selves for true “encounter” with others. We are bound to foster the 
conditions and the mentality which would do away with obstacles to 
the true meeting of persons in the situations of daily life, and would 
foster such meeting. 

Pastors, educators, parents — we all need to take a good look at 
what we are doing to see how and to what extent our efforts at “social 
adjustment” and at “getting people together” are ordered to true 
personal “encounter” — and how much to its avoidance in a busy, 
superficial “togetherness.” 

The temptation we Catholics often yield to in facing modern man’s 
disillusionment and disgust with human nature and society is to say: 
“We told you that you would feel this way if you left God out.” 

This is, of course, no answer. Every life story by a man or woman 
who reached the depths of disillusionment with life and mankind and 
who has returned to faith in other people and even in God, shows 
that it was the love of another person who somehow had more than 
himself to give in his devotedness, that really reached the outcast and 
gave him courage and motive to return to human living. 

The only Christian solution to this aspect of today’s mentality is, 
humbly and patiently, to show other people in our encounters with 
them that we Christians have more than ourselves to bring to such 
“meeting,” and that it is this Presence which makes human encounter 
meaningful. 

And here again — how much of current teaching of religion, how 
much “vocational guidance,” how much our ingrown ways of think- 
ing need to be revitalized by the Spirit if we are to help children, 
young people, parishioners to recognize this tremendous possibility 
and their responsibility toward it. 


MAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD GOD 


Here we come to the attitude of modern men toward God —- or 
toward the possibility of God. The very fact that they are realizing 
the supreme value of human “encounter” and are seeking in it some- 
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thing beyond what human beings can give one another, means that 
they are “open” to the possibility that God exists and might com- 
municate Himself. 

As in every age, men are reaching out to the Absolute — but in 
our age, it is truly the Absolute that they are looking or hoping for. 
In today’s situation, no God who seems in any way made up to suit 
human convenience can seem real. 

This fact, that God can no longer be imagined as part of a cosmic 
whole, can prove a purifying rather than a destructive force. For it 
gives men a new opportunity to be “open” to the true God, who, as 
the Vatican Council stated, “is above all that exists or can be 
conceived.” 

The fact that God is no longer “tied in” with daily life and social 
procedure, means that it is becoming less and less possible for any 
individual to be “religious” by accident of custom, general social 
pattern, etc. 

More and more, each of us must unequivocally answer “Yes” or 
“No” to God in the depths of our hearts, must commit ourselves 
completely to him and His call— or refuse. 

Men of our times — as Fr. Balthasar shows and one’s own experi- 
ence amply beats out — are so aware of the Absoluteness of God 
— if He exists — that they are silent, shy, in the face of such a 
possibility. They have so strong a sense of how complete their com- 
mitment would have to be to such a God, that they are not to be won 
over to any half-measures, any religiosity. 

We Catholics can certainly enter into and rejoice in this special 
potentiality of our times — this new realization of the Absolute. 

We can take it as a purifying and wholesome reminder of the 
whole side of our religion so largely neglected in the West in recent 
times: the via negativa of the Fathers, St. Thomas, St. John of the 
Cross, the unthinkable majesty of the Most High proclaimed in the 
Old Testament and the New, continually celebrated in the liturgy. 
For the wonders of God’s love shown us in the “economy” of the 
redemption can only be rightly appreciated against the “golden back- 
ground” of “theology” — what God is in Himself. 

And we can learn from the silence and shyness of modern man 
something of what our own inner solitude and silence should be, so 
that we may truly “meet” God in prayer, in the word and sacraments 
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of the Church. In such awe and stillness, we can let ourselves be 
permeated with the Spirit of God; we can enter into the silent obedi- 
ence of Christ, even to the death of the cross. 

This is the only way in which we can meet the negative aspect of 
modern man’s attitude to God — the real hatred of even the possi- 
bility of God as being somehow responsible for the “human situa- 
tion,” which is expressed intellectually by existentialists, and in life 
and action by how many hundreds of thousands of ordinary people. 

If we open ourselves to the Spirit of love given us in the Church, 
we will be ready, according to our vocation, to go with Christ even 
into the outer darkness of separation from God, to bring His life and 
victory, however little we may feel we are doing so, to those who “sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death.” 

There is no need to blue-print what the effects would be in Ameri- 
can Catholic life of such a renewed realization of the absoluteness of 
God, and of the utter awe, trust and self-commitment which are the 
only possible preparation for, and response to, the revelation of His 
love in Jesus Christ. 

One has only to look through some of the religion texts in use in 
Catholic schools or to listen to some sermons or “missions” to see 
how, in well-meant zeal to explain the truths of the faith and to make 
the Christian life understandable, the authors have made their own 
some of the cheapest and least desirable aspects of current mentality, 
and even made religion “irreligious” in the profoundest sense. 

The wonders of God’s love, detached from the sense of His 
infinite “otherness” — so far beyond ordinary other-personal “other- 
ness” — have come to be treated as utilitarian “means” to keep 
people good and happy on earth and to get their souls safely to 
heaven. God’s self-revelation and self-giving in Christ has come to 
be presented as a collection of little items of information to be 
insinuated or forced into children’s heads by all the “visual aids” etc. 
that modern ingenuity can devise. 

And we have only, alas, to attend all too many Catholic services, 
including the celebration of the holy Sacrifice, to realize how difficult 
we often make it, simply by the way we do things, for a sincere non- 
Catholic to find the God He is seeking in the Church of His Son. 

And have we “liturgists” not still much to learn here? Do we not 
occasionally yield to the temptation to equate participation in the 
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worship which the Bride of Christ, that unique ard transcendent 
community made up of persons acting in the full activity of their 
Christ-ened personalities, offers to the Father in Spirit and in Truth 
— to equate participation in this worship with the “social activity” 
that every well-adjusted person owes to the community? 

Do we not sometimes speak as if “social worship” were a kind of 
spiritual equivalent to the program of the Democratic party, while 
“individualists” are scorned for their old-fashioned selfish, uncoop- 
erative spiritual Republicanism? 


THE “SACRAMENT OF THE BROTHER” 

In the final chapter of his book, Fr. Balthasar draws together all the 
lines of his thought to describe the “Sacrament of the Brother” as 
the summation of our special Christian task and opportunity — in 
all ages, but most especially today. For if we truly “meet” God in our 
prayer, in His Word, in the Eucharist, in the community of the 
Church, then we shall be able truly to practise the love of neighbor 
which Christ has commanded, and take our share as Christians in the 
work of the world which is that neighbor’s work also. 

The love that Christians should have for one another is the sacred 
sign of the indwelling of God’s love in the Church. But this love is not 
meant to be confined within the community of the Church — it is to 
go out to those “outside,” following the example of Christ who came 
to us when we were “as yet enemies tu God.” 

Moreover, while we are to love all men as our brothers, we can 
only practice this love toward the “neighbor” who meets us in the 
path of daily life. Nor do we need to understand how it is that our 
love, our self-giving, our service, can be the bearers of God’s love to 
our neighbor, nor how the love we show him returns to God. 

We are not to love him “for” Christ as if he had no worth in him- 
self, nor try to love Christ “in” him. We are simply to love Christ 
and our brother and to practise this love in faith. 

Freedom to meet God, to hear Him, to commit ourselves to Him, 
to become charged with His love so as to bear it to others ; personal 
responsibility to decide for or against God, to join with our whole 
personality and powers in the communal life of the Church and 
her work, and, in the power of that love, to share in the community 
life and common task of mankind : these, as Fr. Balthasar shows and 
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as our own deepest instincts and experience testify, are the touch- 
stones of our Christian task today. 

Is it not time, then, that pastoral works, education, religious prac- 
tices, “movements” of one kind or another, be re-thought along these 
lines? Is there any use, in today’s situation, in continuing to treat 
Christian pcople as weary parents treat their children — threatening 
them, coaxing them, bribing them to do what is for their good and 
should be their own responsibility? 

Is there any use in spending enormous efforts on a vast system of 
Catholic education unless it is oriented toward these objectives : 
freedom, responsibility (with all that these imply of self-discipline, 
self-development and skill), true awe and love of the true God, true 
respect and love for neighbor? 

Is there any use in proliferating Catholic organizations for this 
and that ordinary human need, or to keep Catholics away from their 
neighbors, when the same priests and leaders and effort might be used 
in helping Catholics to understand their responsibility to their neigh- 
bors and how to assume it in given situations? As Fr. Balthasar says : 


Today mankind is entering new stages of its development, asking new 
questions that have never been heard in this way before. Whether 
Christianity is able to make God’s answer to them credible will depend 
on how deeply Christians understand, live and love their own truth, 
on the ardor with which they let themselves be seized by the Spirit which 
is a spirit of eternal youth. It will depend on how courageously they dare 
to confront the mystery of this hour of the world, supported by the mys- 
tery of the Church. 

And success (if this word is here suitable at all) cannot be hoped for 
from surveyable syntheses between Church and world, for such have 
not been promised, least of all for our own age. This unity remains an 
eschatological concept. But the salvation of both will be in the most 
vital “meeting” which for the Church will ever mean struggle and perse- 
cution. 

The priest and the Levite who went past without “meeting” knew 
nothing of God’s being and will, though they were experts on God. We 
are not told whether the Samaritan was a devout believer. He knows only 
as much as he does: “No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one 
another, God abideth in us, and charity is perfected in us” (1 John 
(4:12). 

Mary Perkins Ryan 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE FEAST OF TENTS: JESUS’ 
SELF-REVELATION 


UR American Thanks- 
giving Day had its counterpart in the Jewish liturgical cycle: the 
all-important feast of Tents or Booths, one of the most solemn 
festivals of the Judaism contemporary with our Lord. The series of 
incidents and the words of Jesus reported by John in the seventh and 
eighth chapters of his Gospel are to be interpreted against the back- 
ground of the various rites which occurred during the seven days of 
the feast of Tents. 

The most basic clue to the mystery pervading this entire narrative 
is provided by the symbolic action that gives this feast its name: the 
ceremonial erection of little bowers, made with the branches of 
trees, in which every Jew was expected to live during the festival. 
These shelters were commemorative of the forty years’ wandering in 
the desert when Israel had lived as a nomad in such intimate union 
with her God. For John, it will be recalled, this dwelling in tents is a 
primordial symbol of the Incarnation. 

“Thus the Word became a mortal man: 
he pitched his tent in the midst of us” (John 1:14). 
It is this insight which presides over the composition of John’s narra- 
tive which we are considering. All that happened, all-that Jesus said 
on this occasion has some reference to the Incarnation. This chain of 
episodes, which forms the central section of John’s story of Jesus’ 
public life, is presented as Jesus’ most sustained attempt to reveal His 
identity to “the Jews,” the religious leaders of Israel. 

Once again, it is the presence of p2radox which indicates that the 
mystery of Jesus is the focus of attention. Both the introduction and 
the conclusion of this story of Jesus’ self-revelation refer paradoxi- 
cally to His hiding of Himself. When, after refusing to go to the feast 
in Jerusalem, Jesus actually does go, He goes “in a hidden manner” 
(John 7:10). 

At the end of this section, when the Jews seek to stone Him, “Jesus 
hid himself” (John 8:59). The apparent reason for this self-conceal- 
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ment on Jesus’ part is the Jews’ determination to kill Him. For this 
reason, He avoids Judea (John 7:1); for this reason, no one in 
Jerusalem dares mention Him (John 7:13); for this reason, Jesus 
asks, “Why are you seeking to kill me?” (John 7:19; cf. 8:37, 40), 
and the Jerusalemites are surprised to see Him at the feast (John 
7:25). The Jews make an attempt on His life (John 7:44). Later, 
they send the police to arrest Him (John 7:32), and finally attempt 
to stone Him (John 8:59). 

If this evil purpose of His enemies is the apparent reason why 
Jesus hides Himself, the real reason is much more profound. Jesus 
cannot reveal the mystery of His person to the Jews because of their 
lack of faith. Their bad will brings it about that Jesus remains hidden 
from them. This is the tragic character of the drama between Jesus 
and the religious leaders of Israel, symbolized in John’s narrative by 
Jesus’ plan to remain incognito at the feast of Tents. 


JESUS AND HIS COUSINS 
The introductory episode in which Jesus’ kinsmen figure reminds us 
somewhat of Cana. On both occasions, Jesus refuses a request made 
by members of His own family ; and then, in the sequel does what He 
had been asked to do. The reason for His refusal is the same: His 
hour has not yet arrived. There however the similarity ends. The 
faith of the Mother of Jesus in her Son’s messianic character differs 
radically from the worldly ambitions of Jesus’ cousins. 

The principle on which they base their plea for publicity is a 
caricature of Jesus’ own teaching. “Each man who does wrong hates 
the light, refuses to come to the light, for fear his conduct will be 
exposed. It is the man who lives the truth who comes to the light, in 
order that his conduct may be revealed as originating in God” (John 
3:20-21). “No man acts in a hidden manner. He seeks to appear 
in the public eye. If you are actually accomplishing these things, 
reveal yourself before the world” (John 7:4). 

This lack of faith exhibited by Jesus’ relatives makes them confuse 
what is hidden with “the darkness,” the Light with publicity of a 
worldly kind. 

Jesus refuses to go up to Jerusalem for such motives as they sug- 
gest: He must await His Father’s will. “The time appointed for me 
by God’s providence has not yet arrived.” His mission as interpreter 
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of the Father to men (which He accomplishes by revealing Himself 
to them) requires true supernatural faith in those whom God has 
chosen to receive Him. 

Jesus points this out to the Jews when, puzzled by the profundity 
of His doctrine, they remark somewhat slightingly, “How is it this 
fellow can read and write when he has never been to school?” “My 
teaching does not come from myself, but from him who sent me. If 
anyone decides to do his will, he will be able to decide whether this 
teaching comes from God, or whether I am simply speaking on my 
own” (John 7:15-17). 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FEAST OF TENTS 
This feast was originally the principal harvest festival celebrated in 
Palestine : it was held after the vintage and fruit harvest at the end of 
September or in early October. How ancient it was is clear from its 
mention in the Book of the Covenant together with the Passover and 
Pentecost (Ex. 23:16), the three great feasts when every adult male 
in Israel must “visit the Lord God” (Ex. 34:22), with appropriate 
gifts (Deut. 16:17). The most popular and happiest of these feasts, 
the feast of Tents, was called simply ““Yahweh’s feast” (Lev. 23:39). 

Later, it acquired a more historical character. “For seven days 
you must live in booths. All the native Israelites must live in booths, 
in order that your descendants may realize that I made the Israelites 
live in booths when I had brought them out of the land of Egypt, I, 
Yahweh your God” (Lev. 23:42-43). 

Still later, in Hellenistic times, there was a daily libation of water, 
taken by the priest from the spring of Siloe in a golden flask and 
poured out over the altar of burnt offerings. Since this ritual was of 
such recent origin, the scribes endeavored to find some scriptural 
justification for it. Thus one text, used in the solemn procession, was 
taken from the Isaian prophecy of Israel’s return from the Baby- 
lonian exile. 

“Then you will draw water with joy 
from the springs of salvation” (Is. 12:3). 
Actually, the rite was probably a vestige of a primitive rain-making 
ceremony. The autumnal rains were needed at this time of year for 
agriculture. It was part of Israel’s religious genius to take over rites 
and myths from her pagan neighbors, and transform them with the 
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creative breath of her divinely revealed religion. Thus through this 
rite, Israel prayed to Yahweh for rain during the coming year. 

The feast was characterized by joy. “A man who has never seen 
the rejoicing at the drawing of the water,” says one rabbi, “has never 
seen rejoicing in his life.” Eventually, the ritual of water became a 
symbol of the outpouring of God’s spirit in the future messianic age 
(cf. Ez. 47:1 ff.). One of the Scripture lessons read at this feast 
was taken from Zacharias’ description of “the Day of the Lord.” 


It shall come to pass on that day, that living water shall flow from Jeru- 
salem. . . . Then the Lord shall become king over the whole earth. On 
that day the Lord shall be one; and his Name, one. . . . And it shall 
come to pass on that day, that any who survive of all the Gentiles who 
went up against Jerusalem, shall go up from year to year to worship the 
King, the Lord of armies, and to keep the feast of Tents (Zach. 14, 8- 
16). 


Another notable feature of this festival was the daily procession of 
the people around the altar after the sacrifices had been made. They 
carried sprays of palm, myrtle and willow in one hand, and citrons 
in the other, while they sang the Hosanna (Ps. 118:25), to fulfil the 
prescriptions of Leviticus 23:40. When John describes the triumphal 
celestial liturgy in which the Christian martyrs participate (Apoc. 
7:9-10), he pictures it as the feast of Tents. 

Then another vision. See, 
a huge crowd that no one could count, from every nation, tribe, people 
and tongue. They stood before the throne and before the Lamb, in white 
garments, with palm-branches in their hands; and they proclaimed with 
a mighty voice, 
“Salvation belongs to our God, 
to him who is seated upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb.” 


On several nights, tiie temple enclosure was brilliantly illuminated 
by huge basins of oil, ignited and set on tall pillars, while pious men 
danced in the court of the women, singing hymns of praise. This 
commemorated the “blazing pillar” (Wis. 18:3) that accompanied 
the Hebrews by night in their flight from Egypt (Ex. 13:21). Light 
is a theme that recurs in descriptions of the messianic age, as in the 
passage of Zacharias already cited. “And there will be continuous 
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day (it is understood of the Lord), not day and night. But there 
will be light at night time” (Zach. 14:7). 

With these eschatological and messianic associations, the feast of 
Tents was a natural moment for Jesus to present Himself to Jeru- 
salem and her religious leaders as their Messias. 


JESUS, FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATER 


On the seventh day of the festival, the rite of water libation came 
to an end, since, strictly speaking, this was the last day of the solemn 
feast. (An eighth day, called “the Joy of the Law,” coincided with 
the termination of the annual cycle of the liturgical reading of the 
five books of Moses, and commemorated Esdras’ reading of the Law 
[Neh. 8:1—18] to the people after their return from the Exile.) On 
this occasion, Jesus reveals Himself to Jerusalem as the Christ. 

Rabbinical writings from the third and fourth centuries of our era 
tell of a Jewish tradition according to which the Messias, as the new 
Moses, would provide new manna and new water from the rock. “As 
the first savior brought the manna down, so will the last savior bring 
manna down. Just as the first savior made the well spring up, so will 
the last savior make the well spring up.” 

The popular belief regarding the new manna was current, John 
has shown, in Jesus’ time. “When the people realized the miracle he 
had worked, they said, “This man is really the Prophet who is to 
come into the world’” (John 6:14). 

On the present occasion, after Jesus announces Himself as the 
source of “living water,” there is a similar reaction. “Some of the 
crowd who heard these words said, ‘This man is really the Prophet.’ 
Others said, ‘This man is the Messias’ ” (John 7:40—41). 

“On the last day, the great day, of the feast, Jesus stood up and 
cried aloud, ‘If anyone is thirsty, he must come to me, and drink: (I 
mean) the man who has faith in me. As Scripture puts it, ‘Streams 
of living water will flow from his heart’ ” (John 7:37—38). 

The Greek term we have translated “heart” means literally “belly,” 
that is, the innermost part of man which, in the ancient Near East, 
was regarded as the seat of the highest human affective and volitional 
activities. Hence it was a symbol for love, represented to the modern 
occidental mind by the heart. 

Our translation is markedly different from that customarily given 
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(“If anyone is thirsty, he must come to me and drink. The man who 
has faith in me, as the Scripture puts it, ‘from his heart will flow 
streams of living water’”), in which the Christian, not Christ, is 
taken as source of “living water.” However, recent studies on the 
earliest patristic interpretation of the text have shown that the exe- 
gesis (or translation) more familiar to us is really a deviation from 
the more traditional understanding of the passage, a deviation stem- 
ming from Origen, who wished to build a new mystical theology 
of the Christian life around our text. 

The earlier Fathers, Justin, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, all interpret 
these verses in the light of John 19:34, the miraculous flow of water 
from the side of the dead Christ. For them, the Old Testament 
prophecies make it clear that this water symbolized the Holy Spirit, 
whose outpouring was to be a feature of the messianic age; and 
Christ Himself is source of the Spirit. 

It must be conceded that this exeges.: fits in most appositely with 
John’s own inspired explanation. “He n ant this of the Spirit whom 
those with faith in him (Jesus) were assuredly to receive” (John 
7:39). 

Our late Holy Father, Pius XII has, with particular appropriate- 
ness, employed this text (John 7 :37 ff.) in his encyclical Haurietis 
aquas, on the Sacred Heart. 

It is to be noted that the Pope adopted the punctuation (and in- 
terpretation) of these verses current in the Church before Origen’s 
day. Unfortunately, in some English versions of this encyclical, this 
return to the more ancient rendering of John 7:37—38 has been 
ignored and the more familiar translation substituted. The result is 
that the text is obviously at variance with the Pope’s comments on it. 

In the translation we have adopted, the full beauty of these verses 
is allowed to appear. They contain a revelation of the love of the 
Sacred Heart poured out in the New Covenant, and also a revelation 
of Jesus’ divinity, since Jesus presents Himself as source of the 
Spirit, “living water,” a characterization attributed constantly to 
God in the Old Testament: 

“My people have committed two evils: they have forsaken me, 
the source of living water, and have hewed out cisterns for them- 
selves, broken cisterns that can hold no water” (Jer. 2:13). “For with 
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you is the fountain of life: in your light we behold the light” (Ps. 
36:10). “Say, ‘The Lord has redeemed his servant Jacob.’ They 
thirsted not when he led them through deserts; he caused water to 
flow from the rock for them; he split the rock and water gushed 
out” (Is. 48:21). 

In his famous vision of the messianic times, Ezekiel had seen 
water gushing forth from the temple, seat of God’s presence, which 
produced every conceivable blessing for Israel (Ez. 47:1-12). In 
the Fourth Gospel, the Word, become man to act as our interpreter, 
has given the authentic, divine interpretation concerning the iden- 
tity of the source of “living water”: it is Himself. 

The superiority of such a profound understanding of this Old 
Testament theme, as is here displayed by Jesus, over the banal 
interpretation found even in the most fervent sectors of contempo- 
rary Judaism can be grasped by a comparison with the exegesis 
adopted by the community of Qumran. “The well is the Law, and 
those who dug it are the penitents of Israel who went forth from the 
land of Judah and sojourned in the land of Damascus.” Such legal- 
ism is a retrograde step from the spiritual insight of a prophet like 
Jeremias, who foretold a New Covenant and New Law which God 
Himself would write in the hearts of His people (Jer. 31:31-—33). 


JESUS LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


During one of the nights when the liturgy of lights was celebrated, 
Jesus makes use of its symbolism to reveal Himself again to the 
people of Jerusalem. “So once again Jesus spoke to them, ‘I am 
the Light of the world. The man who follows me does not walk in the 
darkness, but will possess the Light of Life’” (John 8:12). 

For John, this symbol of light belongs with that of the spring of 
living water. Throughout this Gospel, the evangelist has stressed the 
twofold aspect of Jesus’ mission: that of savior, signified here by 
the figure of the spring, and that of revealer, typified by light. 

As the Light of the World, Jesus shows men the “way they must 
walk.” He reveals the essence of the Christian life which consists in 
love enlightened by faith (1 John 2:9—11). The precious gift of faith 
is to the fore in this section of John’s Gospel. It is precisely their 
refusal of this gift which results in Jesus’ “hiding himself” on this 
occasion from the Jews. 
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John’s view of faith considers it primarily as an illumination, in 
contrast with the Pauline view of it as an act of obedience. For Paul, 
faith means the loyal and total dedication of man’s personality to 
the risen Christ. For John, the Word become man is the Word 
become “interpreter,” informing us about the mystery of the Father 
“whom no man has ever seen.” As savior the Word is also revealer; 
as revealer He is savior; because it is through the operation of the 
Spirit, gift of the glorified Christ, that we are sanctified and illumi- 
nated as to the meaning of Christ’s words and deeds (John 2:22; 
12:16, 16:13). 

“Yes, the Light of men is Life” (John 1:4). Growth in faith, for 
our evangelist, means a progressive illumination by the Spirit (John 
6:40; 12:44—46; 14:7-9) which will culminate in the vision of 
God (John 17:3). 

And the source of this illumination is He who is source of the 
Spirit and Light of the world. “Jesus cried aloud, “The man with 
faith in me has not faith in me, but in him who sent me. The man 
who sees me sees him who sent me. I have come as light into the 
world, in order that every man with faith in me may not linger in 
the darkness’” (John 12:44—46). 

To pierce the paradox of the Word become man the eye of faith is 
needed. Without that illumination, the self-revelation of Jesus is 
meaningless, as the Jews demonstrate so tragically during the feast 
of Tents. 

David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


ABOUT A SERPENT 


HE PEDESTRIAN writer of 
Proverbs 30:19 finds hard, though not totally incomprehensible, the 
ways of three creatures that progress without feet: an eagle in the 
air, a serpent upon a rock, and a ship in the midst of the sea. A 
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serpent may also perplex even when he is inanimate and motionless. 
Such is the case with Nohestan,’ the brazen serpent. Three times he 
appears in Scripture, each time to present something of an enigma. 

The first appearance occurred in the desert between Mount Hor 
and the Red Sea when the ungrateful, weary people, loathing the 
light manna, set up their chronic murmuring against God and Moses, 
and the Lord sent fiery serpents which bit and killed many of them. 
They repented, and Moses prayed for them. 

“And the Lord said to Moses: ‘Make a brazen serpent, and set 
it up for a sign. Whosoever being struck shall look upon it shall live.’ 
Moses therefore made a brazen serpent and set it up for a sign, which 
when they that were bitten looked upon, they were healed” (Num. 
21:8,9). 

Now there are two surprising things about this episode, and the 
miracle of healing is not one of them. That the Lord God can and 
does do marvelous things is not surprising. But that He should tell 
Moses to make “a graven thing, the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth” (Ex. 20:4), that the Lord God should say it and say it to 
Moses who at the sight of the golden calf was very angry and “threw 
the tables out of his hand and broke them at the foot of the mountain” 
(Ex. 32:19) —- that is, to say the least, unexpected. 

It goes to show that the serpent stands along with other things, 
with the lions of Solomon’s throne (3 Kings 10:14—-20) and the 
cherubim over the ark (Ex. 25:18-20) as positive proof that our 
first commandment is but one commandment forbidding image 
worship, and not two commandments, one of which forbids image 
making. Never did the Jews understand it so save during a brief wave 
of iconoclasm in Palestine in the time of Josephus.? 

So be it then. God chose to use an image as the instrument of His 
healing ; but that the image should have been that of a serpent, this 
seems strange to us. We need to adjust our minds to it, for we have 
grown accustomed to think of the serpent as a symbol of guile, 


+4 Kings 18:4, Douay version. The Catholic Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture edited by Orchard, Sutcliffe et al. gives the name more exactly as Nehustan 
and remarks that it expresses both the material (nehoset, bronze) and the 
object (nahas, serpent). 

* cf. Adrian Fortescue’s very fine article on Images in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia VII, pp. 664-672. 
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treachery, malignancy. From Genesis to the Apocalypse he glides 
through Scripture envious and jealous, “cursed among all cattle and 
beasts of the earth” (Gen. 3:14), “the old serpent which is the 
devil and Satan” (Apoc. 20:2). 

Symbols, however, are flexible. The serpent need not stand for 
evil. He was one of those creeping things that the earth brought forth 
on the fifth day, “and God saw that it was good” (Gen. 1:21). He no 
less than the dove has his good points. Our Lord will tell us to be 
“wise as serpents and simple as doves” (Matt. 10:16), not crafty as 
serpents nor silly as doves. Moreover, Isaias assures us that in the 
end the serpent will come round when “the wolf and lamb shall feed 
together; the lion and the ox shall eat straw; and dust shall be the 
serpent’s food” (Is. 65:25), apparently not too unpleasant a diet on 
the Lord’s holy mountain. 

And so, our prejudices against images of serpents having been 
removed, we come to regard the brazen serpent not only as a precious 
historic relic but as something sacred, as God’s instrument of mercy 
towards His people. All is well, and the serpent leaves us for a time, 
only to reappear to upset all our theorizing, towards the end of the 
fourth Book of Kings. 

Here good King Ezechias sets about his reforms, destroying not 
only the pagan shrines but those of Yahweh outside Jerusalem as 
well. “He destroyed the high places and broke the statues in pieces 
and cut down the groves and broke the brazen serpent which Moses 
had made, for till that time the children of Israel burnt incense to it; 
and he called its name Nohestan” (4 Kings 18:4, 5). 

For all of which he is commended, “so that after him there was 
none like him among all the kings of Juda, nor any of them that were 
before him” (4 Kings 18:6). 

His methods may seem to us ruthlessly iconoclastic. Surely they 
were effective. 

The brazen serpent brought back from Constantinople about the 
year 1000 A.D. by Archbishop Arnulf on the supposition that it was 
the brazen serpent of Moses, and now standing in the Ambrosian 
basilica in Milan on a column to the left of the nave to balance a cross 
on the right, is regarded by archeologists as a pagan thing, an emblem 
of Esculapius. 

We may lament the loss of a relic of the past and a holy relic at 
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that ; and we may be puzzled that what was right for Moses to lift up, 
was no less right for King Ezechias to tear down. 

But the judgment is a prudential one. Circumstances alter cases. 
The circumstances in the desert, whether in the fifteenth or the 
thirteenth century B.C. were vastly different from those in eighth 
century Canaan, where Israel had fallen into long years of idolatry 
of those very gods whose worship Ezechias was combating, fertility 
gods whose chief symbol was the serpent. Much as we regret it, we 
see that Nohestan had to go. 

An inspired commentary on the brazen serpent is given in a 
prayer in the Book of Wisdom, which refers to the Israelites in the 
desert bitten by crooked serpents 

having a sign of salvation to put them 
in mind of the commandment of thy law. For he that turned to it was 
not healed by that which he saw but by thee, the Savior of all. And in 
this thou didst show to our enemies that thou art he who deliverest from 
all evil. . . . But not even the teeth of venomous serpents overcame thy 
children, for thy mercy came and healed them. . . . For it was neither 
herb nor mollifying plaster that healed them, but thy word, O Lord, 
which healeth all things (Wis. 16:5-12). 


The teaching of the Book of Wisdom is no different from the 
judgment of the second council of Nicea against the Iconoclasts, 
reinforced later by that of Trent against the image-breaking Protes- 
tants. It must be applied with prudence. Customs and tastes may 
vary in different times and places. What is acceptable reverence 
towards images (and by no means idolatrous) in Italy would be 
misunderstood in England, where the honoring of our Lady’s statue 
is more restrained (though by no means cold). 

With regard to images the Church teaches with Wisdom that we 
are healed not by what we see but “by God, the Savior of all.” Her 
law is a law of sanity and a law of liberty. She steps in, in concrete 
situations, only to prevent fanatical outbursts of iconoclasm, or to 
check exuberant demonstrations of piety that could be misinter- 
preted. 

The actions of both Moses and of Ezechias thus become intel- 
ligible, and we might now expect the brazen serpent, having per- 
formed his function of illustrating the mean between iconoclasm and 
idolatry, to bow himself off the stage of Scripture. But he returns 
again, this time in the New Testament. 
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Christ is speaking in the blackness of the eastern night to the 
cautious Nicodemus: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
may not perish but may have life everlasting” (John 3:14—15). 

These mysterious words, more intelligible to us than they were 
to Nicodemus, we interpret to mean that even as a look at the harm- 
less effigy of a serpent by the power of God healed the bite of the 
burning snakes, so one look at the innocent Christ in the likeness 
of sinful flesh heals the wounds of sin. 

But we do not go on to apply here the commentary of Wisdom 
nor to say of this Sign, “he that turned to it was not healed by that 
which he saw,” for the very Christ who is seen, is seen precisely for 
our healing: “and thus, while recognizing God in visible form, we 
are carried away by Him to the love of the Invisible.” He is called 
the “image of God” (2 Cor. 4:4). But there is no danger of idolatry 
in the veneration of this image which is also the Reality. The flesh of 
Christ is adorable because it is God’s flesh. The physical heart of 
Christ is adorable because it is God’s own human heart whose cult 
Pius XII has called “the most perfect profession of the Christian 
religion.” 

“The Son of Man must be lifted up even as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the desert.” This being lifted up is also a coming down to 
us, a sugkatabasis as St. John Chrysostom calls it; and there is some- 
thing most touching in God’s condescension. The children of Israel 
overdid things, as poor, stupid, rational animals are prone to do. 
They overdid things with Nohestan, and he became an abominable 
idol. 

We cannot overdo things in the worship of Christ crucified. There 
is no danger here for Christ’s little ones. The danger now is rather for 
the learned, for the Greeks for whom the cross taken literally is 
foolishness, for the modernists and the “demythologizers” who would 
turn our God-Man crucified into a mere symbol. 

And yet we can learn something from them. The little ones must 
grow up without losing the kingdom of heaven. They acquire wisdom 
by pondering the meaning of symbols. 

St. Thomas tells us that in the blessed Eucharist the true body of 
Christ is a sign, sacramentum as well as res. Who shall ever penetrate 
the mystery of this sacred Sign? Yet in going ever further into the 
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depths of its meaning we never cease to hold firmly to its reality; 
and we answer, emphatically and without subterfuge, in the affirma- 
tive the childlike question about the Gospel story: Is it really true? 
It is most truly true, and true in the unequivocal existential sense. 
This Jesus who is lifted up is indeed very God. There is no danger 
of idolatry. “Come, let us adore!” 

Mother Louise L. Keyes, R.S.C.J. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


IT IS BEING mes | 
NITED STATES Highway 6-A 


crosses the Connecticut River at the university city of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, and heads eastward toward Willimantic and Providence. A few 
miles east of the river 6-A passes through the “Bell Town of Connecti- 
cut,” East Hampton. Any Catholic motorist on this highway has good 
reason to stop as he ascends a long hill in East Hampton and sees the 
large white wooden church of St. Patrick at the top. This church and 
parish have put East Hampton on the map more significantly than the 
several small bell factories for which the town has been known. 

East Hampton is a Yankee town, with a population nearly 50% of 
the old New England Protestant stock. The entire community has been 
deeply affected by what has happened in St. Patrick’s parish in recent 
years. 

It all began some six years ago when Fr. Thomas Stack was assigned 
there as pastor by the Most Reverend Henry J. O’Brien, Bishop (now 
Archbishop) of Hartford, in whose diocese the parish of East Hampton 
then lay. (It is now included in the diocese of Norwich, erected in 
1953.) The Bishop called Fr. Stack from his professor’s chair at St. 
Thomas Seminary in Bloomfield, where he had worked for twenty 
years. Those years of teaching, along with weekend pastoral experience, 
had given Fr. Stack the opportunity for a long and detached study of the 
modern American parish, a study that has now been put to good use in 
his own parish in East Hampton. 

Coming into an average suburban parish, Father Stack brought a set 
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of ideas that had matured over the years. He had seen the isolation of 
the typical American parish from the life of the community and the lack 
of a truly corporate sense in both. He saw the separation between re- 
ligion and daily life. Within parish life itself he saw the separation be- 
tween worship and other parish activities. He thus faced an internal 
problem and an external one —that of integrating all activity within 
his parish around the altar and that of relating the parishioners to the 
life of the community. 

He was convinced that a parish should be the incarnation of Christ 
in a given place: Christ working with His members in a definite set of 
circumstances in the here and now, glorifying God and sanctifying men. 

As pastor, he has tried to translate this truth into contemporary action 
by developing a parish program that is Christocentric and that is as wide 
as the community in its scope. 

The worship and sacramental life of the parish necessarily lies at the 
center of it all. From this focal point the power of Christ reaches out 
into the domestic and social life of the parishioners and through them 
into the life of the community. All parish activity is organized around 
the central action of Christ sanctifying His members and they through 
Him glorifying God in worship and in all they do. Thus all activity of 
the parish is connected with the liturgy from which it takes its direction 
and its dynamism. 

A basic factor in this whole parish program is “participation.” Father 
Stack believes that the parish must offer the suburban parishioner an 
active role in its corporate life just as do the organized groups in labor, 
business, education, politics, and service. The parishioner must be a par- 
ticipant not only in public worship but also in the varied activities of his 
parish. Older parishioners, so often accustomed to being passive specta- 
tors in worship and ix these other activities, must be won over to an 
active role. 

Long before the SRC Instruction of September, 1958, all low Masses 
on Sunday were dialog Masses. At the Sunday high Mass the congrega- 
tion sings the ordinary, usually in the setting of Dom Gregory Murray’s 
“People’s Mass.” The proper of the Sunday is chanted by a vested chan- 
cel schola of men and boys. The Leaflet Missal is supplied to all attend- 
ing the Sunday Masses. 

On solemn feasts the same Sunday program is followed, with one 
addition. An auxiliary altar is sometimes used on these occasions and 
Mass is offered facing the congregation. An offertory procession is also 
a feature of some of these feasts. 

Intelligent participation is the keynote likewise of the administration 
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of the various sacraments. Thus, one finds that baptism on Sunday 
afternoons is a public service, with all invited. The font is located near 
the altar of St. Joseph, patron of the Mystical Body. The sacred oils are 
enclosed at that altar. The paschal candle is kept at that altar outside of 
the Easter season and is lighted at every baptism throughout the year. 
An explanation to the attending relatives and the congregation precedes 
the actual rites. A group of ladies within the parish makes a supply of 
white baptismal robes that are given to the child —or adult — being 
baptized. 

Confirmation is stressed as the sacrament of Catholic Action and so 
the people of the parish renew their confirmation vows publicly in the 
parish church during every confirmation ceremony. 

At a wedding all people attending have leaflet missals. Every nuptial 
Mass is a high Mass, and the congregation sings the ordinary, as on 
Sundays and feasts. After the Communion the newly-wed couple receive 
a special wine and water “ablution,” as provided for in the rubrics of 
the Roman Missal. All present at the Mass have been invited to receive 
holy Communion. The same practice is followed at funeral Masses. 

An interesting and significant aspect of the liturgical program in 
East Hampton is the handling of the matter of collections. There is 
never any pleading for money. Special collections are taken care of 
merely by having attention called to them. The offertory processions 
have taught the people the real meaning of sacrificial giving. This is 
greatly helped by the corporate sense that has been so continually 
stressed by Father Stack, especially in connection with the offering of the 
holy Sacrifice. The people feel that this parish is theirs and they give 
gladly and generously. 

The overall program of parish activities is based on the master plan 
for parish unit of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine as worked out 
by the late Archbishop O’Hara of Kansas City. This plan divides the 
people of the parish into specialized groups to further specific phases 
of the apostolate within the parish. 

Thus, among the men’s organizations, the St. Vincent de Paul Group 
works for local needs of charity; the Helpers’ Group to assist with the 
office and paper work of the parish; the Fishers’ Group to find the fallen- 
aways and to act as missionaries to them and also to find and visit 
those who are ill and to alert the parish to their plight. The Fishers are 
presently planning a complete religious census of East Hampton whose 
results will be shared with the local Protestant clergy. 

There is likewise the Teachers Group composed entirely of profes- 
sional school teachers. This group teaches Christian doctrine to the 
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parish C.Y.O. as the major part of a program which draws 90% of the 
youth of the parish despite the fact that the stress is on doctrinal in- 
struction, not on recreation. All of these male groups are included as 
sub-groups of the Holy Name Society. 

The ladies’ groups are included under the St. Pius X Guild which be- 
longs to the Norwich Diocesan Council of Catholic Women, the “man- 
dated” Catholic Action organization for women of the diocese. Under 
this division are the Sacramental Group, experts in the sewing art who 
make vestments for the parish; the Charity Group which includes in its 
program regular visits to a nearby state mental hospital; the Parent- 
Educator Groups of mothers who work to bring the liturgy into the 
homes, dramatizing the feasts of the liturgical year and making their 
families conscious of its cycle. 

There are many other Groups within the parish program that aims 
to Christianize the environment and the lives of the parishioners. Thus, 
the St. John Bosco Youth Group is composed of parish youngsters who 
belong to Little League ball teams and other local recreational groups 
not under Catholic auspices. There is the Aquinas Group, a study group 
of adults who work to interpret current events in the light of Christian 
teaching. This group is presently preparing to sponsor a series of ses- 
sions on labor-management problems in the light of the papal social 
doctrine. Local leaders from both management and labor will speak. 
The Christophers’ Group is another unit, composed of young working 
girls who meet to study apologetics and who also serve at parish social 
functions. The St. Jerome Group runs the parish library and works with 
the East Hampton public library, exchanging books and sponsoring 
public discussions of the Great Books. The Legislative Group examines 
bills pending in the state legislature in Hartford that are of interest or 
concern to Catholics, e.g., welfare bills, birth control proposals, right- 
to-work bills, etc. The Thrift Shop Group is composed of people who 
collect furniture and household goods to be used by a diocesan charita- 
ble project. The Public Relations Group is a parish public relations 
agency handling all publicity for parish activities. The Auditing Group 
works on the parish accounts and on the books of the various other 
groups in the program. 

It is worth noting that the activities of many of these groups are not 
limited to Catholics ; they are open to all. So it is with the very impressive 
Parish Center which is the focal point for all parish meetings and for the 
program outlined above. This Center has been host to nearly every 
group in East Hampton, thus carrying out Father Stack’s idea that the 
parish must not be apart from the community but rather a part of it. 
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The Center itself is a functional building of modern design erected 
by Father Stack not long after he came to East Hampton. Planned for 
recreation as well as meetings, it features a semi-circular stage fronting 
on a semi-circular auditorium which can be quickly converted into 
eight meeting rooms by sliding accordion panels. Offices, reading rooms, 
and a large kitchen complete the building. 

Nearly every night one finds this Parish Center alive with activity as 
the various Groups meet for their work. One finds Protestants as well 
as Catholics present. Father Stack makes a point of inviting the different 
local groups to use the parish hall. He in turn takes an active part in 
community affairs and as a result is well known and respected in this 
heavily Yankee community. One thing in particular that deeply im- 
presses the non-Catholics is his presence at every “wake” in the town, 
Catholic or Protestant. Father comes to pray for the deceased person 
and to offer his condolences. After all, they are his parishioners. 

Back of this approach is Father’s insistence on the need of recognizing 
the pluralism of American society and the fact that Catholics are work- 
ing and recreating alongside non-Catholics. He does not believe in sep- 
arate Catholic activities outside the specifically religious sphere. As 
he says, we do not want Catholic football teams, Catholic swimming 
teams, Catholic Boy Scout troops, Catholic political parties, Catholic 
labor unions, etc. Rather we want and very much need informed and 
integral Catholics in baseball, swimming, scouting, politics, labor unions. 
When we have such, we shall be a great deal closer to an integral Chris- 
tian society in which “institutions” will further the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 

Kenneth Macdonald 


COMMENTARY FOR THE 
ORDINARY OF THE MASS 


HE Mass commentaries 
which have been appearing in WorsuHiP throughout recent months were 
concerned only with those parts of the Mass which vary week by week. 
We may call them “proper” commentaries, as opposed to “ordinary” 
commentaries on the invariable parts. 

Now the proper commentaries are truly needed, for the people do 
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not know the substance of the collect, secret, preface and postcommun- 
ion of each Mass, and they really ought to hear the sacred Scriptures. 
These six elements belong to the essentials of the proper of each Mass, 
from which the people receive the Church’s message and are kept in 
touch with the liturgical year. 

The introit, gradual, offertory and communion verse also belong to 
the proper, and a case could be made out for giving the gist of each be- 
fore it is said or sung. But in my opinion it is better not to do this (apart 
from exceptional occasions) as the result becomes too complicated. 
These parts are by no means essentials, being but choir’s embellishments 
introduced into the Mass only after its basic structure had already been 
established. If the commentator passes them by, the people miss nothing 
of prime importance, while their view of the main structure of the Mass 
is unobstructed. 

But what about commentaries on the ordinary? It mght seem that 
tley are quite unnecessary because all these parts occur in every Mass, 
und the people can learn their contents easily enough. 

That is good theory, but it does not work out that way in practice. Ex- 
perience shows that occasional interventions by the commentator, even 
if not needed to impart information about the ordinary of the Mass, are 
still useful in rallying the attention of the people and fostering their 
sense of unity. 

It is for this reason, and in answer to a number of requests, that I now 
offer a number of “ordinary commentaries” which may be used in ¢on- 
junction with the “propers” already published. I cannot pretend that 
they are very exciting or original; they are, in fact very ordinary! And 
that is right and proper. For they ought, of their naiure, to be as unob- 
trusive as possible. 

The more experience I have of doing Mass commentaries in churches 
all over the country the more convinced I have become that commentar- 
ies should be kept to an absolute minimum. There is always danger that 
they may become too numerous or too long, attracting too much atten- 
tion to the commentator himself, becoming a distraction and a hindrance 
to devotion rather than a help to the people. If they occur at the same 
point in each Mass there is a further danger lest they degenerate into 
stereotyped formulae which end by being routine. 

If constant repetition is necessary (as it sometimes is for indicating 
the people’s movements) it is best that they be utterly business-like 
and characterless as then they will not be irritating. For example “Let us 
stand” or “We stand” is far better than “In token of our respect for the 
priest as president of the community we rise to hear him place our peti- 
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tions before the divine Majesty in the collect.” That kind of thing would 
be infuriating! 

We must remember also that it is never the function of the commenta- 
tor to address almighty God; he is to speak to the people (and this fact 
influences the form of words to be chosen). But though he speaks t> the 
people, it is not his business to moralize or exhort them. “Conscious of 
ur nothingness before God and of our dire need for His mercy, let us 
earnestly and humbly call upon Him to have pity upon us.” That would 
be a dreadful intrusion before the Kyrie! Much better to say “Let us ask 
God for His mercy”; beter still to say nothing at all if the people have 
reached the stage where they can be relied upon to answer the Kyrie 
without any prompting. 

We should never use more commentary than seems really necessary 
on any given occasion to ensure the people’s attention and readiness to 
answer or change posture together. In conformity with the September 
1958 Instruction, no. 96, we must keep our intrusions as short as possi- 
ble, and never use any phrases which are “precious,” stilted or exagger- 
ated. The more completely natural we can be, the better. 

With considerable diffidence, and realizing that others may have quite 
different and better ideas about when and how a commentator should 
intervene, I beg to suggest the following as possible interventions (giving 
alternative forms for most of them) : 

1) Prayers at the foot of the altar. 

a) With the priest we prepare our minds and hearts before Mass. 

b) We tell God that we rejoice to come to His altar, and are sorry 
for our sins. 

2) As the priest goes up to the altar. 

a) We ask God to make us worthy to appear before Him. 

b) May the prayers of the martyrs whose relics are in the altar 
win us pardon for our sins. 

3) Immediately after the introit. 

a) Let us now call upon Christ for His mercy. 

b) With confidence we ask God to have mercy on us. 

4) Before the Gloria. 

a) Let us join the priest in praising God. 

b) We praise and bless God for His infinite perfections. 

5) Before the Dominus vobiscum. 

a) The priest greets us, and we answer. (We stand. . . . ) 

b) Let us stand for the collect, after replying to the priest’s greeting. 

6) As the missal is carried before the gospel. 

We rise to hear the words of Christ in the holy gospel. 
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7) Before the creed. 

We stand to express our faith by means of the creed. 

8) During the offertory. 

a) While the priest prepares the bread and wine to be used in sacri- 
fice, we prepare our hearts to be offered up also with Christ. 

b) The bread and wine which the priest now places on the altar are 
symbols through which we express our desire to give ourselves to God 
through Christ. 

c) We now prepare the gifts for the sacrifice. While the priest makes 
ready the bread and wine, we contribute the money from which they, 
and all other things needed for the sacrifice, are provided. 

d) Let us watch the priest in a prayerful spirit, trying to enter with 
all our hearts into the sacrifice of Christ for which these gifts are pre- 
pared. 

e) This bread is destined to become the body of Christ as offered on 
the cross. While it is made ready, let us pray for all the living and the 
dead, and all the needs of God’s Church. 

f) The drop of water mingled with the wine is a symbol of our human 
nature which became united to the divine nature in Christ’s person. 
Through the mysteries of this sacrifice may we be raised up to share in 
the divinity of Him who deigned to share our humanity. 

g) As the priest holds up the chalice of wine, we pray that our sacri- 
fice may please God and do good to the whole world. 

9) Beginning of the Canon. 

a) Let us pray for the whole Church, especially for the Pope and our 
bishop. 

b) The priest continues silently the great prayer of thanksgiving, in 
the course of which the sacrifice of Calvary is made present to us. 

10) At the memento for the living. 

a) We pray for our relatives and friends and all those here present. 

b) We pray for the living. 

11) At the Communicantes. 

a) We unite ourselves in spirit with the whole court of heaven. 

b) May the prayers of our Lady and the saints assist us. 

12) At the Hanc igitur. 

a) May God accept our peace-offering. 

b) We ask that our gifts may become the body and blood of Christ. 

13) At the Unde et memores. 

a) We call to mind the passion, death, resurrection and ascension of 
Christ our Lord, and offer to God the Bread of Life and the Cup of 
Salvation. 
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b) Gratefully we remember all that Christ our Lord has done to save 
us, and offer to His Father the very gift He Himself offered on Calvary. 

14) At the Supplices te rogamus. 

a) May our sacrifice be received by God in heaven. 

b) We ask that God will grant us every blessing and grace. 

15) At the memento for the dead. 

a) Let us pray for the dead. 

b) May the souls of the faithful departed rest in peace. 

16) At the Nobis quoque. 

a) We pray for ourselves. 

b) We ask to be admitted some day into the company of God's 
saints. 

17) At the Per Ipsum. 

a) Through Christ and with Him and in Him we offer to God all 
honor and glory. 

b) All God’s gifts come to us through Christ; through Christ we offer 
to God our gratitude and adoration. 

18) After the concluding Amen of the Canon. 

a) We prepare now for the sacred banquet by saying the Our Father 
in which our Lord Himself taught us to ask for our daily bread. 

b) We have now given our sacrificial gift to God; we prepare to 
receive His return-gift by saying together the Pater noster. 

19) After the Pater neoster. 

a) The priest wishes us the peace of Christ. 

b) As the priest breaks the sacred Host he wishes us peace. 

20) Before the Agnus Dei. 

a) We greet the Lamb of God who took away the sins of the world. 

b) We ask Christ, the Lamb of God, to grant us mercy and peace. 

21) After the Agnus Dei. 

a) We spend a few moments of silent prayer in immediate prepara- 
tion for Communion. 

b) Before receiving Christ as the food of our souls we ask that we 
may ever be true to Him. 

22) Before the people’s Communion. 

a) Those who desire to share in this sacrifice by receiving Com- 
munion now come to the altar rails. Let us say together the Confiteor. 

b) After saying the Confiteor and answering Amen to the priest’s 
prayers we shall say the humble words of the Centurion, “Lord I am 
not worthy” — Domine non sum dignus. 

23) After the Ite missa est. 

a) Let us kneel to receive the priest’s blessing, and answer Amen. 
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b) We kneel for the blessing. 

24) Before the last gospel. 

The priest begins his own thanksgiving by reading the opening of St. 
John’s Gospel. 

To all these I must add the caution that it would be a grievous mis- 
take for any commentator to use all these twenty-four interventions on 
any one occasion. Let him miss out sometimes these and sometimes those 
in order to give variety and to keep the total down to a minimum. Some 
of them are probably unnecessary from the very beginning —e.g., no. 6 
or no. 7. They should be put in only if the congregation is so wluggish 
that they will not get to their feet without being prompted! 

The principle is to leave out everything that is superfluous. Quite a 
lot of the above comments will become superfluous when the congrega- 
tion has become accustomed to active participation, and from that time 
should be omitted permanently. 

The commentaries for the proper are, of course, additional to what 
is given above, and have to be fitted in at the appropriate moments. The 
same goes for any announcements concerning hymns to be sung, or 
movements to be made if these are specific to any given parish. 

A skilled commentator will not use the same tone of voice all the 
time. For mere bits of information (such as nos. 5 or 6) he will speak 
in a matter-of-fact way which we might term the “announcing voice.” 
But for the collects and Scripture passages (I am envisaging the case 
where the commentator is also acting as reader) he would be more 
solemn and emphatic. We might call this the “kerygmatic voice” used 
for proclaiming things of real importance. For interventions in the 
Canon he would speak very quietly and with extreme distinctness (to 
make his quiet voice carry) in a tone of voice expressive somehow of 
great reverence. We might call this the “suggestive voice.” Such dif- 
ferences of intonation greatly add to the effectiveness of his commentary. 

It is particularly important not to overdo the commentary during 
the Canon of the Mass. A fully trained congregation would need none 
whatever, and the “sacred silence” recommended in the Instruction 
could remain unbroken. But for most congregations a certain amount of 
help does seem to be needed; they need to know which point of the 
Canon has been reached, and to have their minds directed to the course 
of the great prayer. Nos. 13 and 17 (in these or equivalent forms) would 
seem to be nearly always useful interventions, for no. 13 expresses the 
quintessence of the rite, and no. 17 rallies attention for the “Great 
Amen.” The other Canon comments should, however, be gradually 
eliminated. 
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In my own view (from which I am fully aware that many would dis- 
sent) even the references to the two mementoes are best excluded — fre- 
quently if not altogether. Regular mention of these gives them undue 
prominence. They are, after all, rather late intrusions into the Canon 
and are alien to its main line of thought. They, together with other \in- 
sertions brought in when the ancient litanies and prayer of the faithful 
went out, tend to obscure the true and fundamental nature of the 
“Great Eucharistic Prayer” as the expression of thanks to God for our 
redemption by Christ His Son. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 


DUBUQUE ACCM MASS PROJECT 


program of 
instruction and action dealing with the layman and the Mass is being 
carried out by the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men in the arch- 
diocese of Dubuque from October of this year to May 1960. Part of a 
program of Catholic Action mandated to the Council by the Most Rev. 
Leo Binz, archbishop of Dubuque, the ACCM Mass Project is directed 
by Mr. Joseph B. Casey, Osage, Iowa, archdiocesan Religious Activities 
chairman. The R.A. committee has 15 deanery and 240 parish chair- 
men, and 10 committee members in each deanery (150 men) and in 
most parishes and missions (over 2,000 men). Pastors assisted deanery 
and parish chairmen in recruiting members. Over 40 priests assist 
the committee on all three levels, diocesan, deanery and parish, as 
consultants. 

Chief means used to instruct members of men’s parochial and inter- 
parochial societies affiliated with the ACCM on the meaning and value 
of the Mass and on the laity’s role at Mass is the Mass Institute. Adapted 
from a plan originally used in the diocese of Worcester, Mass. (cf. 
Worsuip, September 1958, 493-96), the Institute consists of a series 
of instructive workshops on aspects of Christian worship, centered about 
a demonstration of low Mass and celebration of a dialog Mass. 

On October 11, 280 men, with a minimum of 10 men recruited by 
the 15 deanery R.A. chairmen from each deanery, attended by invita- 
tion the archdiocesan Mass Institute in Waterloo, geographical center 
of the archdiocese. Sixteen Jay instructors, prepared by 12 priest con- 
sultants, conducted 36 workshops on four subjects, thus enabling each 
participant to get “the whole picture.” On November 22, all deaneries 
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produced 15 similar Mass Institutes for 10 men recruited by parish R.A. 
chairmen from each of the 240 parishes and missions, using the 150 
or more lay leaders trained on October 11 as instructors. During Lent 
1960, the 2,000 leaders trained on November 22 will produce modified 
programs of instruction and the demonstration Mass on the parish level. 

An immediate means for achieving more active lay participation and 
increased attendance at Mass is the weekday Mass program, first used 
in the diocese of Peoria. All men in the parish will be contacted during 
January and asked to attend one Mass on a weekday for ten weeks be- 
tween February 15 and April 23, 1960, for the special intentions of the 
Ordinary. At least the first stage of participation will be used for this 
throughout the archdiocese. 

Using materials supplied by the program department of the National 
Council of Catholic Men and priest consultants from the archdiocesan 
Commission on the Sacred Liturgy, the ACCM R.A. committee has 
published and distributed for study at the 16 Institutes held to date 
some 2,000 brochures entitled “A Program on the Mass, No. 1.” The 
brochure contains orientation material in outline form on 1) the Mys- 
tical Body and the Mass as the sacrifice of the whole Christ; 2) struc- 
ture and communal aspects of the Mass liturgy; 3) the why and how of 
active participation; and 4) the Church year. Future programs will pro- 
vide more extensive and intensive instruction. 

The Dubuque Mass Project exclusively employs lay instructors both 
because of the psychological impact this creates on participants and in 
order to begin to realize the ACCM’s over-all goal of developing articu- 
late Catholic laymen. 

Subject matter of this year’s program is limited deliberately to four 
aspects of the doctrine of the Mystical Body and its corollary, the Mass 
as the sacrifice of the Church, since future Mass programs of this nature 
are envisioned. Chief attention is given to the theology of worship 
rather than to ways of participation, and mechanics of conducting such 
Institutes are outlined in separate meetings of deanery R.A. committees. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Daniel J. Tarrant, ACCM moderator, writes: “The 
chief feature of our ACCM Mass Project is that it cannot be a one-night 
or even a one-year stand. We are dealing with attitudes in this adult 
education program rather than with mere ignorance. Our approach is 
long-range to avoid superficiality, and gradual to avoid overwhelming 
and confusing the men. Reaction of the men to progressively studying 
the ‘sane doctrine’ of Christian worship in this way? Rain on the Sahara 
could not be more gratefully received or more eagerly soaked up, so 
long as we avoid the disaster of a cloudburst effect!” 
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Complete details on the “theory,” content and mechanics of the 
Dubuque Mass Program are available from the Dubuque ACCM Cen- 
tral Office, 2909 Kaufmann Avenue, Dubuque, Iowa. 


LITURGICAL oor 5 
ATHER Thomas Merton’s Na- 


tivity homily was written last year for the limited edition Christmas 
book, Nativity Kerygma, which the North Central Publishing Co. of St. 
Paul, printers of WorsHIP, sent to their friends and patrons. — Mary 
Perkins Ryan of Goffstown, N.H., is the author of Beginning at Home 
and several other volumes of liturgical interest. Her most recent work is 
the booklet What Is This “Active Participation”? (Liturgical Press), in- 
terpreting the September 1958 Instruction of the SRC for the average 
parishioner.— Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., professor of Scrip- 
ture at the Jesuit Seminary in Toronto, is at the present time in Rome for 
some advanced studies. — Mother Louise L. Keyes, R.S.C.J., is a faculty 
member of Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis. — Rev. 
Kenneth Macdonald is the chaplain of St. John’s School for Boys, Deep 
River, Conn. — Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., of Birmingham, England, 
associate editor of WorsHIP, with the present essay completes his series 
of Mass commentaries, which will soon be available in book form from 
the Liturgical Press.— Rev. Frederick R. McManus, president of the 
National Liturgical Conference, is the editor of The Jurist and profes- 
sor of canon law at the Catholic University of America. 


Our cover design. In the Christmas sacrifice of the altar we not only 
celebrate the memorial of the Bethlehem mystery but anticipate the God- 
Man’s second coming in glory. The text used is 1 Cor. 11:26, from St. 
Paul’s account of the Last Supper: Christ announces the eschatological 
dimension of every eucharistic celebration: “For as often as you shall 
eat this bread, and drink the chalice, you shall show the death of the 
Lord, until he come.” 


A Scripture Institute for priests will be held at St. John’s Abbey this 
coming summer, from August 8 through August 12. It is with grateful 
satisfaction that we can announce the collaboration of four of the 
country’s outstanding Scripture men in the project, as lecturers and dis- 
cussion leaders: Rev. Bruce Vawter, C.M., of St. Thomas Seminary, 
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Denver; Rev. Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P., of the Passionist Seminary, 
Louisville ; Rev. Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S., of the Catholic University 
of America; and Rev. Eugene Maly, of Mount St. Mary’s of the West 
Seminary, Norwood, Ohio. 

The dates were chosen in order to avoid conflict, with summer schools 
on the one hand, and with the Liturgical Week later in August on the 
other ; after the Liturgical Week would already be too close to the open- 
ing of parish schools. 

Our original plan had been to open the Institute in the summer of 
1959. But by the time we began to make inquiries about lecturers (in the 
fall of 1958), we discovered that most of those we asked had already 
made other commitments for the coming summer. The project was 
therefore postponed a year, to be certain of a top-quality staff. 

The program of the Institute, with perhaps minor adjustments still to 
be made in the horarium, is as follows: 


I. First series of lectures: “Some Chief Concerns of Biblical Studies 
in Our Times,” by Rev. Bruce Vawter, C.M. 
1) Pre-History — Genesis and Problems 
2) Historical Theology of the Scriptures (historical genuineness of 
key concepts, e.g., “exodus,” “covenant,” etc., over against the 
“value theology” 2 Ja Bultmann) 
3) Form-Critical Analysis of the Gospels 
4) Cult Background of the Psalms 
5) Concept of Biblical Theology 
II. Second series of lectures: “Scripture and Spirityal Life,” by Rev. 
Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P. 
1) Gaining True Thoughts about God through Old Testament 
Reading 
2) Learning Virtue through the Study of the Old Testament Char- 
acters 
3) How to Become a First-Generation Christian through Reading 
the Gospels 
4) Maranatha: The Christ-Centeredness of the Epistles 
5) Pauline Plan of Spiritual Life: Death and Life in Christ 
III. Workshops, or Seminars: 
Leaders: Rev. Edward Siegman, C.PP.S. 
Rev. Eugene Maly 
IV. Evening Roundtables: Topics: 
1) The Messianic Concept 
2) The Modern Catholic Approach to Scripture 
3) Inspired Mistakes 
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4) Practical Ways of Reading and Using Scripture: Consecutive, 
Thematic, etc. 

V. Participants are urged to read carefully the following books of 
Scripture previous to coming to the Institute: Genesis, Ecclesiastes, 
Isaias 40—66, Specified Psalms, John, Mark, Romans, 1 and 2 Cor- 
inthians, Colossians. 

VI. Horarium: 
9:00—10:00 — First lecture 
10:00—10:30 — Coffee break 
10:30—11:30 — Workshop 
12:00 — Lunch 
3:00— 4:00 — Second lecture 
4:00— 4:30 — Coffee break 
4:30— 5:30 — Workshop 
(5:30 — Monastic sung Vespers) 
6:00 — Dinner 
8:00 — Roundtable — followed by “caritas” 


Because of the intimate relationship between the liturgy and sacred 
Scripture, we believe that this announcement will be of personal interest 
to quite a number of our priest readers. It is for this reason that the 
announcement is being made first of all in these pages. And since, for 
the sake of securing really useful discussions — after the lectures in the 
workshops, and in the evening roundtables — the number of participants 
will not be allowed to ge mich beyond a hundred, we suggest that appli- 
cations be made at the earliest possible date. Address: The Scripture 
Institute, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. All-inclusive costs for 
board and lodging (single rooms in the new St. Thomas Hall) will be 
$25.00; for tuition, $15.00. 

For those unacquainted with the Abbey, it might be added that it is 
situated in one of the Minnesota lake regions, with a pleasant lake for 
swimming on the grounds. Fishing last year was good. Unfortunately (or 
otherwise), there is no golf course. Readers of WorsHIP will also be in- 
terested in the opportunity of seeing the new Abbey church, which by 
next summer should be nearing completion. 


Within the past several months a number of U.S. dioceses have taken 
vigorous steps to implement the SRC Instruction of September 1958. We 
hope before long to present at least a summary survey of national devel- 
opments. In view of the fact that the Liturgical Week 1960 will take 
place in Pittsburgh, the following letter of Bishop Wright to his priests, 
dated September 10, will command more than ordinary interest : 
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“On September 3, 1958, one year ago, the Holy See issued a new 
Instruction, which I enclose, regarding the participation of the laity in 
the liturgy of the Church. No formal or further promulgation by the 
bishops of individual dioceses was necessary since the Instruction went 
into effect immediately. 

“One principle set forth in this Instruction contains the premise of 
participation. The Instruction says the Mass ‘of its nature demands that 
all those who are present should participate each in his own way.’ Accord- 
ingly, we priests have the difficult but urgent task of teaching people to 
participate more fully in the Mass. 

“This, of course, presupposes a change of attitude in most lay people. 
However, an equally great change will need to take place in the manner 
in which some of us have been accustomed to offer Mass. It could easily 
be that the clergy will have a greater adjustment to make than the laity 
if the Church in America is to enter into the spirit and fruits of the 
instructions from the Holy See. 

e “It is my hope that you have already begun to prepare for full partici- 
pation by your people in the liturgy. Inasmuch as the diocese of 
Pittsburgh will be host to the 1960 Liturgical Conference, it is my 
further hope that we will have by the summer of 1960 a sufficient number 
of parishes participating in the liturgy and that we could pick almost any 
parish at random and use it as an exemplar for the many delegates who 
will come to this diocese. 

“There are many ways that we may teach our people how best to profit 
from the participation in the Mass that the Holy Father expects of them. 
One way is to give catechetical sermons on the subject. Another is to 
select a group of men in the parish and prepare them as a special group 
who will act as leaders in participated Masses inaugurated in each parish 
as local circumstances may suggest. From September 21 to November 25 

: the Adult Education program offers courses useful to such chosen men, 

and so many pastors may decide to bring these courses to the attention 

of the picked men on whom they will rely for leadership sparking the 
liturgical life of the parish. 

“The training of the faithful should extend to those in grade schools, 
high schools and colleges. It is here that the greatest success takes place 
and that the future is prepared. 

“Far be it from us to have as our chief purpose in fostering lay partici- 
pation in the Mass a preparation to ‘show off’ at the Liturgical Conference 
next August. Our first and principal purpose cannot be other than to 
develop in the faithful the spirit of the unity of the Church above all in 
prayer, and a love for those sacred things of which the liturgy is the 
expression. 
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“I cannot urge too strongly the instruction of the faithful of your 
parishes in the new avenues of faith and prayer that have been opened 
up to us by the recent Roman instructions, and so I commend to all 
priests the careful study of the pamphlet provided herewith. . . .” 


Our November issue (pp. 645-50) carried an account of the Inter- 
national Study Week on Missions and Liturgy held at Nijmegen, Holland, 
September 12-19, under the presidency of Cardinal Gracias of Bombay. 
Because of the representative character of the participants, the number of 
missionary bishops present, and especially the encouragement given it by 
the Holy See, the study week received wide and sympathetic coverage in 
the world press, and has been compared in importance to the Inter- 
national Congress of Pastoral Liturgy at Assisi-Rome in 1956. Our 
report indicated in a brief paragraph (p. 648) the nature of the “hopes” 
expressed at the meeting, which were later presented to the Holy Father 
by Cardinal Gracias. Father Clifford Howell, S.J., writing in the London 
Catholic Herald of October 16, lists these more in detail : 

“Only those conclusions which were absolutely or virtually unanimous 
are contained in the report which, by now, will have been received by 
Propaganda: but Cardinal Gracias hopes to be received in audience by 
the Holy Father this month, and will give him as full an account as 
possible, even of the minority views, of what the missionaries assembled 
at Nijmegen think and hope for the future of their work. 

“A few of the more important conclusions are as follows: The mis- 
sionaries are agreed that it would help their apostolate : 

“(a) if at all sung Masses the people were allowed to sing Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-Benedictus and Agnus Dei in their own language; 

“(b) if the proper of the Mass could be sung in the vernacular, at 
least in paraphrase; 

“(c) if the Scripture readings at all Masses could be proclaimed to the 
people by the sacred minister concerned (subdeacon and deacon at sung 
Mass, priest at low Mass), facing the people, immediately, in their own 
language; 

“(d) if the number of Scripture passages for Sundays and the greater 
feasts could be better selected and greatly increased so as to constitute a 
cycle of, say, four years; 

“(e) if the celebrant of a sung Mass could discontinue the reading of 
all parts of the Mass sung by the sacred ministers or the choir, thus 
avoiding repetition ; 

“(f) if certain ceremonies at present restricted to the solemn Mass 
could be used at sung Mass and low Mass on particular occasions; 

“(g) if considerable liberty were given to the missionary bishops to 
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adapt the ritual, preserving the essentials for validity, to the culture and 
customs of their respective dioceses; 

“(h) if the bishops could transfer certain liturgical ceremonies, such 
as those of rogation days, to dates suited to the way of life and climate 
of their people.” 


In his commentary on the September 1958 Instruction of the SRC, just 
published by Burns Oates (Sacred Music and Liturgy), Rev. J. B. 
O’Connell, author of The Celebration of Mass and well-known rubrical 
authority, has the following footnote to No. 14b: 

“A few writers have expressed the view that it is permissible — it is 
certainly undesirable — for the congregation to recite in the vernacular, 
while the celebrant is saying them in Latin, in a low Mass, such liturgical 
texts as the Gloria in excelsis or Credo. Only S.R.C. can give an authori- 
tative decision on this question. By earlier decisions (3537,3; 4235,8) 
S.R.C. had forbidden the singing of a verbatim translation of a liturgical 
text during low Mass.” 

His commentary, together with those of Father William Leonard, S.J. 
(The New Instruction for American Pastors) and of the French authors 
Martimort and Picard (Liturgie et Musique), will be reviewed in our 
next issue. 


The same Father O’Connell, addressing the annual summer school of 
the English Society of St. Gregory in August of this year on the subject 
of the parish dialog Mass, succinctly stated the case for the role of the 
laity in offering the holy Sacrifice: “So it may be said that the people 
have the capacity, the right and the duty to participate actively in the 
offering of the Mass. They have the capacity from the character of bap- 
tism, the right from the voice of the Church clearly expressed in this 
document (the Instruction) , and the duty because we are concerned with 
worship which is a duty we owe to God” (Liturgy, October 1959, p. 58). 


We take pleasure in recommending the “Mass-kit” published by the 
National Council of Catholic Men in response to the Holy See’s wishes 
concerning the laity’s active participation in the Church’s liturgy. Entitled 
“Program on the Mass,” it contains 174 pages of pastoral aids, including : 
1) detailed instructions for organizing an “Institute” or “Day of Study” 
on the Mass; 2) text, commentary and directions for a “Demonstration 
Mass”; and 3) fourteen study outlines for the workshops which make up 
the “Institute.” Prepared by Fathers Eugene Walsh, S.S., Gerard Sloyan, 
Robert Hovda, William Petrek, Albert Low and Joseph Connolly, under 
the general direction of Fr. Frederick McManus, these outlines will also 
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serve admirably for study and discussion clubs, schools, parish societies, 
and as resource material for sermons and talks on the Mass. Single 
copies, $3.00; reduced price for quantity orders. 


Suggestion for a valuable though inexpensive Christmas gift for 
Catholic friends (or for yourself): The Mass Year, a daily Mass guide 
for 1960, with “minute meditations on the Canon of the Mass” by Rev. 
Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. (Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 110 pp., 
35 cents.) 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “Even though the Holy Spirit is com- 
monly symbolized by a dove, there is every reason why the baptismal font 
should not look like a bird-bath” (Rev. Gilbert Cope, Symbolism in the 
Bible and the Church). 


RESPONSES? 


If some commentary on the collect or postcommunion prayer is made 
by the “commentator” at Mass, at what moment should this be done? 

While the explanation may be given either before or after the cele- 
brant says “Oremus,” it is more logical (and traditional) to insert the 
commentary or paraphrase after the Oremus. It should be very brief so 
that the celebrant will not be delayed too much. 


May a layman act as “reader” at low Mass, reciting aloud the English 
text of the epistle and gospel while the celebrating priest says the Latin? 

Yes, there is no reason why a layman should not do this in the ab- 
sence of a cleric. 


Where should the schola or trained choir be located in a church? 

As near the high altar or sanctuary as possible. If it is a choir of 
women or girls or a “mixed” choir, it must be outside the sanctuary. (In- 
struction of S.R.C., September 3, 1958, nos. 67, 100.) 


May the server of low Mass recite the Gloria, Sanctus, Pater noster, etc., 
with the celebrant even if the congregation is silent or absent? 

Yes, the practice is good and helps to clarify the nature of these parts 
of holy Mass. 

* The following questions, of a rather practical nature, were raised at the 


1959 Liturgical Week. Because of their number, they are answered below 
without any lengthy explanation. 
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May the faithful recite the offertory prayers of the celebrant or the 
prayer for peace and the two prayers before Communion which the cele- 
brant says? 

No, the congregation may not say these prayers either in English 
translation or in Latin — nor may they be read aloud by a commentator. 
(Instruction, nos. 14c, 25, 31, 96c.) 


May the people make the brief responses to the prayers at the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments or sacramentals, for example, at baptism? 

Yes, the principle of participation by the faithful in the brief responses 
to the prayers, greetings, etc., of the priest applies to all liturgical func- 
tions, not merely to the holy sacrifice. 


Since Benedictus qui venit, etc., is not ordinarily to be separated from 
the first part of the Sanctus, may a Latin hymn or motet in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament be sung after the consecration at sung Masses? 

No, the Holy See has recognized and indicated clearly the inappro- 
priateness of such hymns. (Instruction, nos. 14c, 27f.) 


May a choir of lay men or boys be seated within the sanctuary? 

Yes. This is very suitable if the men (or boys) are vested in cassock 
or surplice. Such a choir exercises a delegated ministerial service. If the 
group sings from a tribune or other elevated platform, it should not be 
visible to the congregation — that is, the tribune should be located in an 
inconspicuous place, for example, at the side of the sanctuary. (Instruc- 
tion, nos. 67, 93c.) 


May a microphone be placed on the altar to pick up the celebrant’s 
voice? 

Yes, if no other arrangement is possible for the necessary amplifica- 
tion of the celebrant’s voice. In all but the smallest churches a loud- 
speaking system is needed for the faithful to hear the celebrant recite 
the “loud” texts of Mass and to be led by him; in such a case the micro- 
phone truly “pertains to the sacrifice of the Mass” and may even be 
placed on the altar. (Roman Missal, Rubricae generales, XX; Instruc- 
tion, nos. 34, 72.) 


Should the “commentator” or the celebrant lead the faithful in their 
common recitation of such prayers as the Gloria, Sanctus, Pater noster, 
etc., at low Mass? 

The celebrant, since these prayers are to be said in unison by priest 
and people (una cum sacerdote celebrante, according to the Instruc- 
tion). It is most important that the commentator never detract from the 
celebrant’s position as president of the worshiping community. The same 
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is true of the responses: it is the celebrant’s voice which the people 
should hear clearly and to which they should respond. (Instruction, nos. 
31, 32, 34, 93, 96.) 


May the celebrant of Mass pause slightly after the Amen of the secret 
prayer and after the Amen of the Canon? 

Yes. This practice may help somewhat to set off the principal dividing 
points of Mass — and correct the erroneous impression that these two 
responses pertain to the preface and the Pater noster respectively. A 
very short exhortation by a “commentator” at these two points may be 
used to emphasize the beginning and ending of the Canon. 


May the people sing the Pater noster with the celebrant at sung Masses? 

No. However suitable (and in fact easy) this would now seem, it 
may not be done without permission from the Holy See. The people 
therefore sing only Sed libera nos a malo at the end. 


Where may a listing of directions for the congregation be found, so that 
they will know when to stand and sit at Mass? 

Fortescue-O’Connell, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described 
(10th edition; Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1958), pp. 94— 
95; for dialogue Mass, p. 80. 

O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass (2nd edition; Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1956), pp. 679-680. 


If the Sanctus is not sung in Gregorian chant but to a brief polyphonic 
setting, may the concluding part (Benedictus qui venit, etc.) be sung 
before the consecration? 

Yes, the entire Sanctus may be sung before the consecration in this 
case — and the entire Sanctus must be sung before the consecration if a 
chant version is used. (Instruction, no. 27.) 


Has there been an official announcement that the Holy See intends a 
restoration or reform of the rite of Mass? 

Yes. On May 28, 1948, Pope Pius XII established a Pontifical Com- 
mission for the general restoration of the liturgy (Ephemerides Litur- 
gicae, LXXII [1958], 377), and this body has been mentioned in at 
least two official documents: in the decree on the simplification of the 
rubrics (March 23, 1955) and in the recent Instruction (September 3, 
1958). The Prefect of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, Gaetano Car- 
dinal Cicognani, reported on the progress of the restoration in a talk 
given in Madrid during October of this year and reported by N.C.W.C. 
News Service. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


i **‘SHARING THE SAME BOOK’”’ 
: 7 To the Editor: — Dom Orchard and Dom Flood (“Sharing the Same 
: Book,” Aug.-Sept., 1959) advocate a “common critical and objective 
, edition of the Bible for the use of all who call themselves Christians” 
(p. 532), and recommend the adoption of the Revised Standard Version 
(RSV), tailored to suit “Catholic theology and scriptural usage” (p. 
533). The eirenic and ecumenical purpose of this suggestion should not 
blind one to the serious objections that confront such a proposal. 

1) Why choose the RSV? With all due respect to the learned men who 
worked on this revision, it is not a superior translation. It is a revision 
of the American Standard Version of 1901, which in turn was a revision 
of the King James of 1611. The translators were not perfectly free, but 
constrained to work within the limits of a revision, rather than an original 
translation. I have the impression that everyone who knows the intrica- 

' cies of Old Testament translation will agree that the RSV is a good, 
conservative, rendition, but it is not a model translation. 
2) Why should Catholics choose a version produced by non-Catholics? 
This may be part of the eirenic approach, but should not scholarly con- 
siderations be paramount in this choice? I submit that the Confraternity 
edition (CCD) of the Old Testament, currently being published in the 
United States, is superior to the RSV. This does not mean that the CCD 
edition could not be improved upon. It would be desirable to have a 
board of revisors who would be empowered to review the translation 
after its first twenty-five years of existence. At present, it is true, only 
i one-half of the Old Testament has been published but the volume on 
the prophets is in galley proof, and work on the New Testament is 
proceeding. Since I personally am hardly entitled to pass judgment on 
. the superiority of the CCD Old Testament translation, I quote the words 

of a non-Catholic scholar, John M. Allegro of Manchester University, 
whose reputation in Dead Sea Scroll controversy has spread far and 
wide: 

“We have recently seen a very good example of what can be done in 
this way in the translation of the Scriptures offered by the Catholic 
Biblical Association of America. Here all the versions have been ac- 
corded their full weight of authority and the readings, where clearly 
preferable, included in the text, whilst separate sections give full textual 
notes wherever the versions have been used in place of the Hebrew. 
The result is not only extremely readable, but a major work of scholarly 
erudition which might well be a model of future translations . . .” (Cf. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls [Penguin Books, 1956], p. 74). 
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The interested reader may consult the reviews of the CCD Sapiential 

Books in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 18 (1956) 314~15, by The- 
ophile J. Meek, a non-Catholic and noted Bible translator, and in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature 76 (1957) 252-53, by R. B. Y. Scott of 
Princeton University. 

This objection has been raised not from the point of view of religion, 
but from the point of view of scholarship and technical perfection. From 
this point of view, the RSV is not a good choice. But I would not care 
to urge the same objection against another version, The Complete Bible 
— An American Translation, by Goodspeed, Meek and others (Chicago 
University Press). This is a superior translation, even if one disagrees 
with it at many points. 

3) Somehow, I find it utterly distasteful (granted that there is no 
“scandal” as pointed out by the writers on p. 534) that English-speaking 
Catholics should adopt an official Protestant version. It suggests a dis- 
graceful intellectual poverty and inferiority complex. Catholics should 
inform themselves and come to know their own riches — at least in 
biblical translations. 

4) Is the hope of the authors truly feasible? They write: “It (i.e., 
the Catholic edition of the RSV) would, however, be an enormous step 
towards achieving unity of mind and thought among divided Christen- 
dom. Nor is it beyond the bounds of possibility that further consulta- 
tion might lead to the elimination of all textual differences between 
the two editions in a comparatively short time” (p. 533). Would not 
this uniformity carry its own penalty? We would have a contrived text, 
reached by compromise rather than by conviction springing from scien- 
tific biblical criticism. Anyone who has seriously translated the Bible 
would agree that differences of opinion cannot and should not be sim- 
ply eliminated. There are hundreds of passages in the Old Testament, 
for example, where differences in translation are bound to occur, in all 
honesty. Harmony between Catholics and Protestants will be ill served 
by an artificial uniformity. 

The Catholic University of America Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. 
Washington, D.C. 


REMAILING SERVICE 


To the Readers of WorsHip: — You can help the missions by sending 
your copies of WorsHIP (and other Catholic periodicals) to a missionary 
who will use them to help spread the word about the Church. For 
information send a postcard with name and address to: Kenrick Remail- 
ing Service, Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo. The 
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seminarians will send you an information sheet and the name of a 
missionary to whom you can mail magazines. Please do not send parcels 
to the Remailing Service as this causes a duplication of postage. 
Kenrick Seminary Don Killoren 
St. Louis, Mo. Director 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HANDING ON THE FAITH. A Manual of Catechetics. By Josef Andreas 
Jungmann. Translated and Revised by A. N. Fuerst. Herder and Herder, New 
York. 1959. Pp. xiv-445. Cloth, $6.50. 

At long last the “bible” of the catechetical movement has appeared in 


our land and language. Let us hope that it will herald a springtime of 
catechetical growth. It would be difficult to overestimate the influence 
this book could have, bringing as it does the finest European scholarship 
to the service of traditional American energy and practicality. 

It might well be subtitled “The Science of Teaching Christian Doc- 
trine” to complement The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine by Fr. 
Hofinger, Fr. Jungmann’s pupil. These two books along with Fr. Sloyan’s 
collection of essays entitled Shaping the Christian Message could form 
the basis of an excellent course in catechetics, Jungmann being the basic 
text since his scientific manual is at once more complete and com- 
municable. Every important question that concerns catechetics from its 
history to its most particular and present problem is here presented in 
its proper place and perspective. And the clarity of the author’s presenta- 
tion of his principles advocating the kerygmatic approach, the historical 
and psychological methods, etc., leaves little to be desired. 

There is no questioning the validity and value of the author’s conclu- 
sions on historical considerations and first principles. At the same time, 
on the more practical level, which he fortunately does not disdain, his 
conclusions sometimes appeared, at least to this harried practitioner, 
either arbitrary or rather tenuously based. This is true not only of several 
fine points, as e.g., his ideas on the forms of Mass participation, but 
also on such a fundamental point as his rejection of the possibility of in- 
tegrating successfully to any profound degree the various forms of bibli- 
cal, liturgical and systematic catechesis. “It can’t be done” is always a 
dangerous statement, particularly to an American. Just as we cannot 
afford to ignore this book, so I think it would be almost as dangerous 
to close all further discussion with the statement “Father Jungmann 
says. . . .” This book would be invaluable if it were only for the ques- 
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tions it raises, i.e., as a basis for discussion. And it is, of course, infinitely 
more than that. 

The translation is good, and while the extensive German documenta- 
tion could perhaps have been somewhat curtailed, we are grateful for the 
many additions to the text and notes for American and British readers, 
though unfortunately they are neither identified in the text nor explained 
by a preface. They are nevertheless quite typical: the British additions 
center around the controversial figure of Canon Drinkwater, and the 
American ones, seemingly for want of a single important thinker in our 
whole catechetical history, are cautiously confined to an uncritical 
recitation of facts and statistics. On reading such a book as this the 
conviction grows that some day European courtesy and American timid- 
ity must give way and some one is going to have to say it out loud: the 
revised Baltimore Catechism is not the last word in catechisms, nor does 
it even approach it. 

St. Charles Seminary Rev. James E. Kraus 
Columbus, Ohio 


PRUDENCE. By Josef Pieper. Pantheon Books, New York. 1959. Pp. 96. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

Today, people like to think of a prudent individual as a “clever tacti- 
cian,” one who contrives to escape personal commitment. We tend to 
encourage people to be “prudent,” by which we mean “take it easy,” 
make haste slowly, thus equating prudence with being timorous, small- 
minded. 

Against this false nction, Josef Pieper gives us a view of prudenc< 
which is akin to nobility, a prudence that never deviates from goodness 
which is rooted in reality. Prudence is the measure of justice, fortitude, 
temperance; it is the cause of the other cardinal virtues being virtue at 
all. Prudence is cognitive and deciding, is found in one who is docile, 
i.e., in an “open-mindedness which recognizes the true variety of things 
and situations to be experienced and does not cage itself in any presump- 
tion of deceptive knowledge” (p. 34). 

“Faulty” prudence is nourished by thoughtlessness, negligence, blind- 
ness, while the cause of “plain imprudence” is covetousness. Pieper 
seems to unmask most of us when he writes: “Covetousness means an 
anxious senility, desperate self-preservation, overriding concern for 
confirmation and security” (p. 41). 

Casuistry seems to have been substituted for prudence. Studies in 
ethics and moral theology have lacked the purity of doctrine of St. 
Thomas which is free of “that embarrassing, excitable, omniscient and 
all-intruding pedantry” (p. 53). 
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Pieper briefs the case that prudence can have no other standard than 
things as they are . . . and “there can be no higher standard than the 
God who is and His truth” (p. 75). 

This is a brilliant, profound, explosive-like book which restores St. 
Thomas’ teaching on prudence to its proper place. The reading of this 
excellent study will be of immeasurable profit to every theologian and 
philosopher. 

Nazareth College George J. McMorrow 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. A Priest in France. By Abbé Michonneau. 
Herder and Herder, New York. 1959. Pp. 155. Cloth, $2.95. 

On a per-word basis, this is an expensive book, with 5x7 pages and 
fairly large type. However, it still represents a good investment, particu- 
larly for a parish priest. With his usual clarity of thought and liveliness 
of expression, Abbé Michonneau here has made a stimulating contri- 
bution in the field of pastoral theology. My Father’s Business is devoted 
to an examination of the parish priest in France: what he is, what he 
does, what he ought to be and do. 

While it is true that in America we do not suffer noticeably from the 
blight of anti-clericalism and do not have in such gargantuan propor- 
tions the problem of the unchurched worker as do our brethren in 
France, nevertheless the major part of Abbé Michonneau’s reflections 
are as valid for the American priest as for his French counterpart. As a 
volume of spiritual reading for the priest, the book’s only defect is that 
it ends too soon. 

In the author’s description of “types” of priests, for example, we shall 
have no difficulty in recognizing the exemplars amongst us. There is 
the mystic, whose mind is so clearly on prayer and the things of God. 
There is the liturgist (pseudo-liturgist, we would say) who sees the 
glory of God almost exclusively in terms of plain chant exquisitely ren- 
dered. There is the builder, ever adding to or renovating the church 
buildings. There is the administrator, whose chief complaint is the la- 
mentable state the books were in when he came. There is the organizer, 
who feels that the future of the Church depends upon the number of 
groups and meetings and societies that can be organized. 

There is much more besides, to make this a book of real value to the 
priest and of genuine interest to the layman. It probes gently, but it 
probes deep. 

Vista Maria School Rev. Leo J. Trese 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SINGING IN GOD’S EAR. By Dom David Nicholson, O.S.B. Desclée Co., 
New York. 1959. Pp. 117. Cloth, $2.00. 
Dom David has produced a stimulating book for choir directors, sing- 


ers and organists. Active members of congregation and choir will read 
this book with profit and ask for more. Mediocre performance and par- 
ticipation will be a thing of the past when conviction follows the reading 
of such a prayerful exposé of Church music. 

Beginning with the thesis that “the chant must be treated as the most 
powerful vehicle for the official prayer texts of the Church’s liturgy and 
as one of the most supreme and perfect forms of artistry in the realm 
of music,” Dom David works through twelve chapters from “Sung 
Prayer” to “Congregational Singing.” Psychological and pedagogical 
help is given to beginners and veterans, artistic help to the perfectionist, 
spiritual insight to all. 

The frank appraisal of the necessity of choir rehearsal as a means 
of upholding the prayer-life of a religious house is heartwarming to 
read. There is insistence on the need of assiduous practice to insure 
even a moderate standard of perfection. Choir directors will rejoice 
on reading the statement that choir rehearsal should not be given an 
extra-curricular status as this places Church music in an inferior posi- 
tion. If chant is to achieve its end of helping the prayer-life of the 
congregation, then rehearsals must be safeguarded by being placed on a 
dignified and authorized schedule. 

Chapters 9 and 10, “The Greater Rhythm” and “The Style and Inter- 
pretation of the Chant,” should be read and studied in conjunction with 
repeated hearings of the Solesmes records. These chapters can only be 
understood by those who have made a thorough study of the chant. 
Thoughtful reading of the Revue Grégorienne as the official voice of 
Solesmes will make perfectly clear the theories which Dom David has 
so succinctly summarized in his eloquent chapter on style. As a pupil 
of Dom Gajard, he has tried to give to others his understanding of this 
most subtle of arts. Dom David has done a service for Solesmes. 

Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
Purchase, N. Y. Mother Josephine Morgan, R.S.C.J. 








































APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. By Dom Hubert von Zeller, 
O.S.B. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1959. Pp. 191. Cloth, $3.75. 

Dom Hubert has taken on the difficult, if not impossible, task of word- 
ing an approach to Christian sculpture. He has made his task doubly 
difficult by approaching his subject both as a theologian and as an artist. 
As he proceeds along his route, he stops at many milestones in the his- 
tory of sculpture, displaying a wide knowledge of sculptural traditions 
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and artistic greatness. Regrettably, none of these milestones is illus- 
trated, and Dom Hubert has sacrificed much effectiveness, artistic and 
theological, by his omission of photographs of worthy works of Chris- 
tian art. 

Approach to Christian Sculpture does contain thirteen photographs 
of the author’s own carvings. It is difficult to understand why Dom Hu- 
bert would include these poor photographs of poor carvings, when they 
are surrounded by pages devoted to the greatest periods of sculpture and 
the truly great masters of the past and present. Surely “examples of 
mistakes” do not teach the layman what is good in sculpture. 

Dom Hubert’s writing is bright, airy, and often dogmatic. There is a 
much too simple formula for the creative act: it is logical to the point of 
becoming illogical. For the artist, Dom Hubert’s approach tends to 
widen the distance between the theologian and himself, adding miles 
to the road which should not exist, and, in truth, does not. 
Collegeville, Minn. Joseph O'Connell 


OUR LADY IN THE LITURGY. By Dom E. Flicoteaux. Translated by Dom 
Aldhelm Dean. The Helicon Press, Baltimore, Md. 1959. Pp. 109. Cloth, 
$2.75. 

This book’s descriptive title contains an ambitious promise . . . and 


fulfills it. When you have finished reading it, you marvel both at its 
originality and its obviousness, and you ask yourself why it was never 
written before. It is divided into two parts: “Mary in the Mysteries of 
Our Salvation” and “Feasts Instituted in Honour of the Blessed Virgin.” 
Dom Flicoteaux allows the seasons and feasts to speak for themselves; 
and the message is both sublime and eloquent, arising as it does out of 
the abundance of the Church’s knowledge of her divine Bridegroom 
and His relation to His Mother as that relation was established by God 
Himself and recorded by the evangelists. (And, I may add, meditated by 
the great theologians and Fathers of the Church, along with her poets 
and artists, with many of whom the author is familiar.) 

Close to her Son in their lifetime together in Palestine, Mary remains 
close to Him in the “lifetime” He lives now in His Church. The book 
illumines that closeness and invites the reader to become a part of it. 
The attitude of some Catholics to Mary is occasionally cited as a possi- 
ble obstacle to the reunion of churches. There certainly can be no rea- 
son to fear if all of us see her as the Church does: situated in “those 
theological realities in the midst of which she resides” (p. 96). The 
correct religious attitude to Mary shows her to the world as those medie- 
val statues show her — “holding the Son of her virginity in her arms, to 
give Him to us” (p. 98). That is the way this book shows her, and that 
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is how and why the promise of the title is fulfilled. It is a book to be read 
through the year and through the years. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


A SMALL LITURGICAL DICTIONARY. By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1959 Pp. 248. Paper, $1.75. 

“Cardinal Lercaro,” says J. B. O’Connell in the Foreword, “has con- 
tributed a book which is quite unique and particularly timely. .. . 
Liturgy as a science is not a simple thing. It necessarily makes use of a 
number of technical terms . . . needing clear and accurate definition 
and explanation. This is exactly what Cardinal Lercaro has provided 
Ts 

The dictionary proper is preceded by a twenty-page exposition of the 
liturgy as a whole, and treatment of the holy Sacrifice in particular. 
This concludes with charts of the sequence and ceremonial of the sacred 
Action. 

The dictionary entries are in essay style, and are as long as needed 
to state the gist of the matter. Historical problems are handled with sure 
and easy touch. People using the manual can take their part, as better 
informed members of Christ the Priest, in that corporate worship cen- 
tered in the Church. Though written before Pope Pius XII’s great In- 
struction on Active Participation (September 3, 1958), this book finds 
itself supported at every turn by that document. 

The reviewer expresses gratitude to the Cardinal for the help he 
brings harassed liturgists in this country. These found themselves at- 
tacked with scant mercy for maintaining these twenty years that 
“liturgy is everything.” The second enormity of the liturgists, advanced 
with italic type in lieu of proof, was “to suggest that the works of St. 
John of the Cross are out of date, are, in fact, dangerous, too introspec- 
tive and psychological.” Whoever the parties are, they are gently re- 
buked by the Cardinal. Liturgist Lercaro, so lately given a medal by the 
bishops of Austria for his work for church art and architecture, appeals 
in his Methods of Mental Prayer (1957) again and again to the luminous 
writings of St. John of the Cross. 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 


IS THEOLOGY A SCIENCE? By M. D. Chenu, O.P. Translated by A. H. N. 
Green-Armitage. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 2 of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 1959. Pp. 127. Cloth, $2.95. 

As treated by Fr. Chenu, the question “Is theology a science?” opens 


up fascinating perspectives on the relationships of faith and human rea- 
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soning, mystery and understanding, the rational and the intuitive ele- 
ments of theology. Fr. Chenu has already earned the lasting gratitude of 
scholars for his more specialized studies of these problems, especially 
as they arose in the middle ages under the impact of Aristotelianism. He 
has now deserved thanks from a wider public. For he has expressed, in 
the language of general culture, insights that are too frequently reserved 
to professional theologians. 

This volume should become required reading in theology classes at 
all levels. It will help to counteract the tendency to make theology a dry 
demonstration of successive theses according to an unchanging pattern: 
thesis, theological “note,” arguments from Scripture, from tradition, 
from reason. As Fr. Chenu shows, there are no theses in St. Thomas’ 
Summa: there are only questions. Thomism is not interested in proving 
something; it is concerned first and last in seeking something. It goes 
from question to question toward a progressive, yet never exhaustive, 
intellection of God’s mystery. 

Fr. Chenu provides many concrete applications of St. Thomas’ princi- 
ples on the scientific status of theology, and he draws on references to 
modern intellectual concerns. This will help the non-specialist to grasp 
the technical details that had to be explained. It will also show that one 
may be utterly devoted to scholastic thinking, and yet intently listening 
to the voices of the contemporary world. 

One will regret the marked insufficiency of the bibliography appended 
to this English translation. Significant and available books have been 
omitted ; and half of the six volumes listed will be useless to most readers. 
Mount Mercy College George H. Tavard, A.A. 
Pittsburgh 


THE DOGMA OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. History and 
Significance. Edited by Edward Dennis O’Connor, C.S.C. University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 1958. Pp. xx-645, 27 plates. Cloth, $10.00. 

This symposium covers the major aspects of the doctrine of the im- - 
maculate conception. It brings together thirteen scholarly studies by 
European and American theologians on the historical development and 
theological significance of the dogma. The immaculate conception is a 
key point of the complicated problem of the development of dogma. A 
leading Mariologist, Msgr. Charles Journet, in an instructive introductory 
chapter studies the principles in the light of which this develop- 
ment is justified and explained. He reflects an attitude on the relation- 
ship between Scripture and tradition that is drawing much attention in 
contemporary theology, and is claimed to be a return to the older view. 
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The New Testament is the condensation or crystallization of the apos- 
tolic preaching; it represents adequately the belief of the primitive 
Church. Consequently, Scripture is the first foundation and starting 
point of the development of the immaculate conception and the assump- 
tion. An appeal to oral tradition parallel to Scripture and providing addi- 
tional revealed data is unnecessary. 

The first part is historical. It studies the slow laborious development 
of many centuries, tracing the stages and factors through which the 
Church came to know the mystery of the immaculate conception and 
express it definitively in 1854. The chapters are: the Fathers (Msgr. 
George Joussard) ; the Byzantine Church (Francis Dvornik) ; the liturgy 
(Cornelius Bouman) ; the mediaeval controversy (Carlo Balic, O.F.M.); 
the controversy after Scotus (Wenceslaus Sebastian, O.F.M.) ; the role 
of the papal magisterium (René Laurentin). Of particular interest is the 
last mentioned, in which a foremost authority on this branch of theology 
studies the feast, title and doctrine of the immaculate conception, in so 
far as they were the object of papal activity. What results from this origi- 
nal study is “a steady, unbroken progress, and a gradual transition, from 
total silence to prudent watchfulness, to discreet encouragement, to the 
definitive decision.” He shows that when all the facts are faced without 
attempts at smoothing over difficulties, and properly evaluated, far 
from causing any embarrassment to the Catholic theologian, the la- 
borious development is actually a fact of high apologetic value, bringing 
into prominence the decisive role of the Holy Spirit as the ultimate ex- 
planation of the direction and continuity of this work. 

The second part presents the theological significance of the dogma 
under various aspects: its meaning (Marie-Joseph Nicolas, O.P.); its 
place in God’s plan of creation and salvation (Urban Mullaney, O.P.) ; 
its relation to the divine motherhood, co-redemption and assumption 
(Charles DeKoninck) ; the immaculate conception and the spirituality 
of the Blessed Virgin (by the Editor). Part three contains supplementary 
studies : Islam and the immaculate conception (George Anawati, O.P.) ; 
the immaculate conception in art (Maurice Vloberg). There are some 
50 illustrations, with explanatory notes by the Editor. In addition the 
volume includes three representative legends concerning Mary’s birth 
taken from apocryphal writings, a medieval sermon, a hitherto unedited 
Latin text of biblical symbols applied to the Virgin, and nearly 100 
pages of bibliography of English, French, German, Italian, Latin and 
Spanish works published between 1830—1957, particularly the more im- 
portant books that have appeared since the definition. Besides a general 
index there are indices to the bibliography and Scripture citations ; final- 
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ly, a chronological table of the chief persons and events in the history of 
the doctrine. 

In an age of digests it is gratifying to have such a full treatment. The 
volume is a useful tool to serious students of Mariology and a distinct 
boon for those limited in their range of reading to works in English. It 
offers a good partial solution to the problem of how to assimilate an 
overwhelming amount of recent historical and theological work, and 
how to get in touch with some significant present-day trends in Mari- 
ology. On the other hand, it is inevitable that a symposium such as this 
should raise some questions, negative reactions and criticisms, since 
Mariology is a theological discipline still in the process of formation, 
and a variety of views are propounded in a lively debate that is not 
yet finished. 

St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS. By Andrew M. Greeley. Sheed & 
Ward, New York. 1959. Pp. xviii-206. Cloth, $3.50. 

Let no man ever say that the very nature of the active ministry pre- 
vents the parish priest from devoting part of his day to intellectual pur- 
suits. Fr. Greeley not only has read extensively about suburbia and its 
problems but has managed to write a most stimulating and thought- 
provoking book. Moreover, it is extremely well written in a lively and 
pleasing style. Each chapter abounds with delightfully pithy statements, 
as for example: “Within the memory of man, husbands have expected 
from their wives exactly what the President expects from the Senate 
— advice and consent (with plenty of the former and much less of the 
latter) .” This makes for easy reading, all the while the sluggish mind re- 
ceiving a series of effective shock treatments. 

Fr. Greeley’s approach is a popular one. It is primarily a call to 
action, a forceful protest against sterile conformity and waning enthu- 
siasm, a vivid affirmation of the basic goal of life and the role of 
Christians in the Mystical Body of Christ. As such it fulfills its purpose, 
but the pitfalls of popularization are many. Fr. Greeley does not avoid 
them all. Overgeneralization is one. Though the author seems to be fa- 
miliar with most of the scientific literature on the subject, some of his 
statements lack the subtle shading of the existential reality. He paints 
with broad strokes of the brush and important details or nuances are 
overlooked, for example, in his discussions of calculating machines, 
personality tests, and the relationship of the individual to the group. 

Other statements are questionable. Do studies in fact come first with 
the suburban teen-ager? Is the father really more irrationally child-cen- 
tered than the mother because of a guilt complex? Do teen-agers truly 
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receive the sacraments frequently? Is the growth of suburbia really due 
to men’s need for primary relations? There exists evidence now that 
such relations are more prevalent in the city than has been assumed. 
There are others, but these examples suffice to question the value of pat 
overgeneralizations when more detailed analysis of existing empirical 
evidence would present a clearer and more complete picture. The true 
apostolate must stem from a knowledge of the facts and not only from 
emotions. 

In spite of this, the book is valuable to the professional sociologist 
or academician, as well as to the actionist. Fr. Greeley’s insight and 
hunches are constructive. They furnish a multitude of hypotheses which 
need to be tested, such as his flat statement that the younger generation 
of suburbia are indoctrinated to the point that they are not a serious 
threat to the goals and values of the parents. Some of his recommenda- 
tions for the liturgical apostolate and the role of the Church in modern 
society are gems of practical wisdom. The author has thought long and 
deeply about these problems. He deserves a wide and attentive audience. 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Raymond H. Potvin 
Washington, D. C. 


ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. By Paul H. Hallett. The Catholic Action Series 
of Textbooks for Religious Discussion Clubs. Catholic Bookshop, Inc., 
Wichita, Kansas, 1959. Pp. 72. Paper, $.60. 

This work should prove to be useful to study clubs. It explains satis- 
factorily what an ecumenical council is—its purpose, convocation, 
direction, presidency, confirmation, procedure, authority, and advan- 
tages. But the writer is at great pains to minimize the role of the emperor 
in the convoking of the first eight councils. Why not admit that it took 
some time for the definite rules of the present law to be worked out and 
that the only criterion of ecumenicity is the Church’s recognition? It is 
good to note sections entitled “Infallible decisions do not exclude human 
prudence and deliberation” and “The human element in the councils.” 
The accounts of the individual councils are by no means of equal value 
— only Nicaea I, Lateran IV, Trent, and Vatican are sufficient for the 
purpose of the book. For an adequate grasp of all of them much supple- 
mentary reading, preferably in Hughes’ three volumes, will be necessary. 
Otherwise, the reader might think that at Ephesus everything was sweet- 
ness and light; he would be unaware that Chalcedon had a terrible 
aftermath; and he would not know that the eighth council, cancelled in 
879-880, became “ecumenical” only two centuries later — by accident! 
Belmont Abbey Nullius Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. 
Belmont, N.C. 
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